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Social Security in Revwew 


HE number of persons receiving 
aid under the five public as- 


sistance programs rose in No- 
vember for the fourth consecutive 
month. The total of 6.9 million was 
49,000 or 0.7 percent more than that 
in October. Most of the increase was 
centered in general assistance, where 
the number of cases rose 10,000 (2.4 
percent) and the number of persons, 
42,000 (3.7 percent). The effects of 
the steel strike on the caseload, less 
than in October and the 2 preceding 
months, were augmented by seasonal 
influences and apparently by flood 
conditions in the State of Washing- 
ton. For that State the number of 
persons receiving general assistance 
rose 7,000 or 39.5 percent in Novem- 
ber. 

The number of recipients of aid to 
dependent children rose slightly for 
the third consecutive month, with 42 
States reporting increases. More than 
half the national increase of 8,300, or 
0.3 percent, occurred in Pennsylvania 
and Puerto Rico. In Pennsylvania, 
with a third of the steel strikers, the 
number of persons receiving aid to 
dependent children rose 15,400 from 
July through November. The national 
old-age assistance caseload decreased 
3,200 or 0.1 percent in November, and 
that in aid to the blind remained 
virtually the same as in October. Aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled showed an increase of 1,300 or 
0.4 percent. 

Total expenditures for assistance, 
including vendor payments for medi- 
cal care, increased slightly to $308.3 
million. The change in total pay- 
ments for each of the special types 
of public assistance was also rela- 
tively small—0.3 percent or less. The 
largest change — a decrease of 











$495,000—occurred in old-age assist- 
ance. For general assistance, total 
payments, excluding vendor pay- 
ments for medical care, rose $159,000 
or 0.6 percent. 

The average payment per recipient 
in the country as a whole decreased 
by 46 cents in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled and by much 
smaller amounts in old-age assist- 
ance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
dependent children. For general as- 
sistance the average payment per 
case dropped $1.25. Increases or de- 
creases in vendor payments for medi- 
cal care accounted for most of the 
appreciable changes in the _ special 


types of public assistance, although 
some noticeable changes resulted 
from the initiation of new policies or 
procedures. South Carolina raised 
the maximums on monthly money 
payments $2 in old-age assistance 
and aid to the blind, $22 in aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled, and 
$10 in general assistance. Average 
payments went up, however, only in 
aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled and general assistance be- 
cause of the offsetting influence of 
decreases in vendor payments for 
hospitalization. 

When West Virginia began basing 
assistance payments to recipients of 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


(State programs) : 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


1 Comparable data not available. 


November October November 
1959 1959 1958 
13,644 13,576 12,430 
$840.5 $835.3 $697.5 
$72.71 $72.64 $66.35 
$81.64 $82.04 $76.00 
2,398 2,401 2,454 
2,926 2,918 2,811 
109 109 110 
348 347 325 
412 403 393 
$65.51 $65.63 $63.18 
28.70 28.71 28.01 
68.97 69.05 67.82 
63.66 64.12 61.66 
69.70 70.95 63.88 
1,501 1,197 1,246 
1,285 1,050 1,454 
$168.3 $136.9 $170.6 
$32.21 $30.81 @) 








the special types of public assistance 
on 85 percent of their budget deficits 
(instead of 75 percent), the average 
payment per recipient rose roughly 
$1.50-$3.60. In North Carolina the 
effect of a recent reduction from 80 
percent of need met to 75 percent was 
responsible for a decrease of $2.26 in 
the average payment under the pro- 
gram of aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. 


@ Persons receiving monthly bene- 
fits under the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program num- 
bered 13.6 million at the end of No- 
vember—68,000 more than in October. 
More than half—7.5 million—were 
retired workers receiving old-age 
benefits. About 2.4 million were aged 
wives, dependent aged husbands, 
young wives with child beneficiaries 
in their care, and children of old-age 
beneficiaries. Almost one-fourth were 


the survivors of deceased workers— 
1.9 million widowed mothers and 
children and 1.4 million aged widows 
and dependent aged widowers or par- 
ents. About 328,000 disabled workers 
aged 50-64 were receiving disability 
insurance benefits, and dependent’s 
monthly benefits were going to about 
121,000 wives, husbands, and children 
of disabled-worker beneficiaries. 

Monthly benefits were being paid 
at the end of November at a monthly 
rate of $840.5 million, of which $634.6 
million went to retired workers and 
their families. Survivor benefits 
amounted to $172.7 million; $92.5 
million was being paid to widowed 
mothers and children and $80.3 mil- 
lion to aged widows, widowers, and 
parents. Benefits to disabled workers 
aged 50-64 totaled $29.1 million, and 
those to dependents of disabled- 
worker beneficiaries amounted to $4.0 
million. 


The average old-age monthly bene- 
fit increased to $72.71 in November. 
Since January 1959, the first month 
for which the higher benefits pro- 
vided by the 1958 amendments to the 
Social Security Act were payable, the 
average has gone up each month; the 
total increase for the 11 months was 
$1.31. The average benefit payable to 
disabled workers aged 50-64 rose to 
$88.93 in November, $1.04 more than 
the average amount payable for 
January 1959. 

Monthly benefits were awarded to 
almost 165,000 persons in November, 
about 24,000 fewer than in October 
but 3,000 more than the number in 
November 1958. Awards of lump-sum 
death payments totaled $12.1 million. 
These lump-sum payments were 
based on the earnings records of 
57,200 deceased workers; the average 
payment per worker of $210.87 was a 
new high. 





November 


1959 
Civilian labor force, ° total (in thousands) 69,310 
Employed 65,640 
Unemployed 3,670 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates)! 3 Ausnee. $384.8 
Wage and salary disbursements 260.2 
Proprietors’ income 45.6 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 49.3 
Social insurance and related payments 22.5 
Public assistance ; 3.2 
Other 12.5 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 8.4 
Consumer price index, * all items (1947-49 — 100) 125.6 
Food 117.9 
Medical care 153.0 


1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 

*? Bureau of the Census and Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


October November Calendar year 
1959 1958 1958 1957 
70,103 68,485 68,647 67,946 
66,831 64,653 63,966 65,011 
3,272 3,833 4,681 2,936 
$382.3 $367.5 $359.0 $350.6 
259.2 246.1 239.4 238.5 
45.2 47.2 46.6 44.5 
48.9 45.4 44.7 43.4 
21.8 21.0 20.4 16.2 

3.2 3.1 3.0 2.8 
12.5 11.9 12.0 11.8 
8.4 Wek 7.0 6.7 
125.5 123.9 123.5 120.2 
118.4 119.4 120.2 115.4 
152.5 147.0 144.4 138.0 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see 
the Annual Statistical Supplement, 1958, page 1, table 1. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Child Welfare Services: 
Report of the Advisory Councal* 


Two advisory councils, one on public assistance and one on 
child welfare services, were appointed by the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare under the terms of the 1958 amendments 


to the Social Security Act. 


ports to the Secretary and to Congress at the end of 1959. 


Both councils submitted their re- 


Find- 


ings and recommendations from the two reports are presented 


verbatim in the following pages. 


The Advisory Council on Child Welfare Services had been di- 
rected to make recommendations and advise on implementing 


the child welfare provisions in the 1958 legislation. 


Its rec- 


ommendations follow immediately; supplementary statements 
made by two members are omitted here for reasons of space. 
The recommendations of the Advisory Council on Public Assist- 


ance appear on pages 10-22. 


Recommendations 


1. A New Definition of Child 
Welfare Services 


Since the passage of the Social Se- 
curity Act in 1935, Federal participa- 
tion in child welfare services ‘“‘for the 
protection and care of homeless, de- 
pendent and neglected children, and 
children in danger of becoming de- 
linquent” has been authorized by law. 
The Social Security Act also author- 
izes use of Federal funds for the re- 
turn of runaway children who have 
not attained the age of 18 (originally 
added in 1950 and amended in 1958). 
The Council finds the present defini- 
tion of child welfare services under 
the law inadequate. 

After considering various defini- 
tions, the Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services recommends the 
following definition as most nearly 
meeting present and future needs: 


Child welfare services are those so- 
cial services that supplement, or sub- 
stitute for, parental care and super- 
vision for the purpose of: protecting 
and promoting the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth; preventing neglect, 
abuse and exploitation; helping over- 
come problems that result in depend- 
ency, neglect or delinquency; and, 





* Report of the Advisory Council on 
Child Welfare Services, December 28, 1959. 
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when needed, providing adequate 
care for children and youth away 
from their own homes, such care to 
be given in foster family homes, 
adoptive homes, child-caring institu- 
tions or other facilities. 


This definition avoids labeling or 
categorizing children. It is frequently 
difficult to classify children as neg- 
lected, dependent, in danger of be- 
coming delinquent, etc. Often only a 
thin line exists between neglect and 
delinquency. The definition also 
recognizes the need of every child for 
parental care, protection, and super- 
vision and emphasizes the need for 
services to achieve this for children. 
It provides greater latitude for in- 
clusion of services dealing with any 
social problem affecting the well- 
being of children and eliminates the 
possibility of a narrow interpretation 
of the scope of services. In addition, 
it gives greater emphasis than the 
present definition to services for older 
children. 

The care of children outside their 
own homes is not limited by this 
definition to the types of facility 
listed — these are included only to 
show some of the ways children can 
be cared for away from home. 

The Council believes that the broad 
definition in this recommendation 
encourages State leadership to use all 
available social service resources for 
child welfare. The recommended 


definition has the added merit that 
it is specific enough to be readily 
understandable and administratively 
sound. 

By adding to the definition “help- 
ing overcome problems that result in 
.. . delinquency,” the Council recog- 
nizes that programs of many State 
public welfare agencies do include 
responsibility, not just for prevention 
of delinquency, but for treatment and 
control of delinquent children as well. 


2. Federal Participation in 
Total Cost of Child Welfare 
Services 


Federal grants for public child wel- 
fare services under Title V, part 3, of 
the Social Security Act up to the 
present time have been used to assist 
in “establishing, extending and 
strengthening” these services in the 
States. The primary emphasis, there- 
fore, has been on stimulating effort 
rather than on paying part of the 
total cost of the State’s child welfare 
program. “Establishing, extending 
and strengthening” inevitably implies 
some elements of support since the 
two concepts cannot be completely 
divorced. Federal funds, therefore, 
are granted so that States and their 
subdivisions can do more than they 
otherwise could. The Council believes 
that this system of Federal-State 
cooperation should now be extended 
and recommends that: 


The Federal Government pay part 
of the total cost of public child wel- 
fare services of each State and other 
cooperating jurisdictions through 
Federal grants-in-aid on a variable 
matching basis, with provision for an 
open-end appropriation, and with 
continuing encouragement to estab- 
lishing, extending and strengthening 
of such services. 

The statutory provision for an 
open-end appropriation should be 
formulated in such a way as to assure 
that there would be no decrease of a 
particular State’s expenditure of 
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State or local money for child welfare 
services as determined by the fiscal 
year 1960 or some other base year.' 


The Council recommends early 
consideration by the Congress of this 
legislation because this legislation 
would: 

a. Enable the States to develop, ex- 
pand and improve services to meet 
social problems of children and fami- 
lies, strengthen family life and work 
toward the stability of the family and 
the community. 

b. Recognize child welfare services 
as essential and basic with the Fed- 
eral Government and the States 
carrying joint responsibility for fi- 
nancing. 

c. Give greater encouragement to 
the States to develop a comprehen- 
sive child welfare program involving 
total community resources, public 
and voluntary. 

d. Provide a basis for over-all pro- 
gram standards. 

e. Encourage equalization of serv- 
ices to children within and between 
States and increase in State and local 
appropriations. 

f. Encourage broad social welfare 
services for families and children 
making possible better planning for 
individual children, according to the 
needs of each. 

g. Help bear the heavy costs of 
care of children outside their own 
homes. 

h. Enable States as rapidly as pos- 
sible to provide all necessary child 
welfare services and to expand these 
services to keep pace with the swell- 
ing child population, the complexity 
and tensions of today’s living, the 
mobility of our population, the rise in 
juvenile problems. 


Since the Congress of the United 
States has gained broad experience 
through its leadership in the setting 
of national standards in income 
maintenance and service programs 
for the aged, the blind, the disabled, 
and dependent children, the Council 
believes it is timely for the Congress 
to provide still further leadership in 
the field of expanding child welfare 





1 One member of the Council filed a dis- 
sent in connection with this recommenda- 
tion, and one filed an explanatory state- 
ment. 
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services. In many States where there 
is disproportionate representation in 
legislative bodies between urban and 
rural areas, Congressional recogni- 
tion of the unmet needs in the total 
child welfare program will stir State 
action for the tremendous job still to 
be done. And because the States are 
unequal in their ability to finance 
essential services, a Federal program 
of aid will bring needed help to more 
children. 

Expenditure reports show that 
Federal funds for child welfare have 
helped to stimulate greater State and 
local financial effort. Legislation pro- 
viding for payment by the Federal 
Government of part of the total cost 
of the child welfare program in the 
States should be accompanied by as- 
surance that Federal funds would not 
be substituted for State and local 
funds. States, thus, would continue 
to svend at least as much as hereto- 
fore, or preferably, State and local 
funds would increase along with in- 
crease in Federal funds. 

This might be accomplished 
through a formula similar to that 
enacted in the 1954 amendments to 
the Vocational Rehabilitation Act or 
by limitation such as that enacted in 
Title III of the National Defense 
Education Act of 1958 providing 
additional funds for vocational edu- 
cation. Furthermore, the fair share 
of the Federal Government’s contri- 
bution to the total cost of child wel- 
fare services could be reached over a 
period of years, preferably no longer 
than five years by a series of planned 
periodical increases in the percentage 
of the Federal contribution. Such 
might be accomplished by any pro- 
cedure similar to that used in con- 
nection with the Vocational Rehabili- 
tation legislation under which a base 
allotment, or “floor,” was established 
for a five-year period. In order to 
receive the minimum allotment of 
Federal funds for each year from 
1955 through 1959, State funds for 
vocational rehabilitation must have 
equaled those expended in 1954 when 
the amendments were enacted. In 
this way, the Federal contribution for 
child welfare services, which is now 
about 7 percent, might be increased 
after five years to 50 percent of the 
total expended by the States. 

Would an open-end appropriation 


adversely affect the work of volun- 
tary agencies or perhaps even cut the 
contributions upon which they de- 
pend? The Council believes that the 
answer is “no.” In fact, in some 
States with high budgets, even more 
money might be raised for the sup- 
port of voluntary agencies. For ex- 
ample, in foster care, more adequate 
funds to buy care from voluntary 
agencies for individual children 
would help these agencies improve 
their services. As a result, voluntary 
groups, with additional support from 
private funds, might move into de- 
veloping other services — such as 
homemaker or day care. The net re- 
sult would be to enrich the whole 
child welfare program. 

The Council believes that public 
and voluntary agencies should join 
ranks to make use of all available re- 
sources to improve services to chil- 
dren. It also endorses the principle 
of purchase of service by the public 
agency from qualified voluntary 
agencies wherever needed. Such serv- 
ices should be purchased on a case- 
by-case, cost-of-care arrangement. 

In 1935 when the Social Security 
Act was passed, some States had pro- 
grams to care for dependent children 
outside the family group, but no spe- 
cial provision was made for them 
through Federal grants. As a conse- 
quence, the present law in effect dis- 
criminates against this huge group of 
children. Today, because of the 
mounting costs of maintaining these 
youngsters away from home, they 
deserve top consideration by the Con- 
gress. 


3. Conditions of Plan Approval 


Under present provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act for child welfare 
services, when Federal funds are 
granted to a State for child welfare 
services, the State is required to sub- 
mit a plan for the use of such funds. 
The provisions for approval of such 
State plans as provided in the law, 
consist mainly of a requirement for 
joint planning between the State 
agency and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. This re- 
quirement has allowed flexibility in 
determining the plan for Federal 
participation in child welfare pro- 
grams. It has served a very useful 


Social Security 


purpose because of the wide variation 
among States in the scope and meth- 
ods. used in developing their pro- 
grams. 

The Council believes, however, that 
Federal legislation under Recommen- 
dation 2 should include more specific 
requirements for approval of State 
child welfare services plans and 
recommends that such plans: 


(a) be developed jointly by the 
State agency and the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; (b) 
provide for the administration by the 
State public welfare agency or the 
supervision of the administration of 
the plan by the State public welfare 
agency; (c) provide for such methods 
of administration, including mainte- 
nance of personnel standards on a 
merit basis, as are necessary for the 
proper and efficient operation of the 
plan; (dad) provide that the State pub- 
lic welfare agency will make such re- 
ports in such form and containing 
such information as the Secretary 
may from time to time require and 
comply with such provisions as he 
may find necessary to assure the cor- 
rectness and verification of such re- 
ports; (e) provide for progress in 
coverage and in moving towards a 
comprehensive child welfare pro- 
gram; and (f) provide for consulta- 
tion with other public and voluntary 
agencies and citizens. 


In some grant-in-aid programs, 
such as in public assistance, the State 
plan must show that the program is 
in effect in all political subdivisions 
of the State. Such a plan requirement 
for child welfare programs is not 
feasible at the present time, because 
of the variation in development and 
scope of child welfare services in the 
States and the dearth of qualified 
personnel to provide statewide cover- 
age. The State plan, however, should 
assure progress toward statewide 
coverage and a comprehensive pro- 
gram of social services for children 
and youth. 

Many State agencies use advisory 
committees or other types of consul- 
tation in coordinating and planning 
State child welfare programs. These 
furnish a means for communication 
with and for participation of agen- 
cies, groups, and individuals in plan- 
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ning State and local programs. They 
also help to avoid gaps or duplica- 
tions in services. States vary a great 
deal in the use of other public and 
voluntary agencies and citizen groups 
in developing child welfare programs. 
The Council believes that the law 
should provide for such consultation 
although it recognizes, of course, that 
final decisions about the public child 
welfare programs and the use of Fed- 
eral grant-in-aid funds must rest 
with the official body that is charged 
with the administration of this pro- 
gram and is accountable for the ex- 
penditure of State and local funds. 


4. Grants for Demonstration 
and Research Projects in 
Child Welfare 


In other programs (e.g., vocational 
rehabilitation, mental health) special 
projects that discover and develop 
new or improved methods and facili- 
ties or evaluate present methods and 
facilities, have proven to be sound 
and effective ways of stimulating and 
encouraging better services. The 
grants under these present laws are 
available to both agencies and insti- 
tutions of higher learning. Payments 
are made on the basis of an approved 
project, without an apportionment of 
funds on the basis of a formula. In 
addition to review by the administer- 
ing agency, these laws usually pro- 
vide for review and recommendation 
by specialists competent to evaluate 
specific projects or by an advisory 
group chosen for this purpose. The 
Council recommends that: 


Federal legislation provide for 
grants to research organizations, in- 
stitutions of higher learning, public 
and voluntary social agencies for 
demonstration and research projects 
in child welfare. 


The Council believes that this leg- 
islative provision will give specific 
encouragement and incentive to ex- 
perimentation and research directed 
towards new or improved methods 
for child welfare programs as a 
whole. It will stimulate use of re- 
sources of both public and voluntary 
agencies, as well as those of institu- 
tions of higher learning and research 
organizations. It will encourage test- 


ing new ideas and evaluate effective- 
ness of present methods. It will make 
it possible to vary the amounts of 
grants in relation to the size and 
potentialities of the particular proj- 
ect, thereby, making possible the 
financing of a larger scale project if 
it holds sufficient promise. 

In administering such a program, 
the Children’s Bureau should seek 
the judgment of technical experts. 
This expert judgment, combined with 
the discretionary powers of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, would provide reason- 
able safeguards in granting Federal 
funds for such projects and also 
would help in developing criteria and 
guidelines for selecting individual 
projects. Among the guidelines con- 
sidered could be: regional and na- 
tional significance of the proposed 
project; demonstration of a new 
method or service in the child welfare 
field. 


5. Grants for Training of 
Personnel in Child Welfare 


The personnel shortage in child 
welfare programs is acute and will 
become more so. The expansion of 
these programs through training 
grants to enlarge the number of 
trained personnel would greatly 
benefit the child welfare field as a 
whole and contribute to improved 
programs, both public and voluntary. 
It is estimated that at the present 
time 3,000 additional public child 
welfare employees in positions re- 
quiring professional training are 
needed to provide minimum geo- 
graphical coverage for the entire 
nation. By 1970, 4,300 more will be 
required. The current turnover in 
public child welfare personnel is an- 
nually about one fourth of the total 
employed. These facts make it vital 
to increase the number of trained 
professional workers. 

The Council therefore recommends 
that: 


Federal legislation provide grants 
for training of personnel (a) to State 
departments of public welfare which 
may be used for scholarships to indi- 
viduals; (b) to accredited schools of 
social work which may be used for 
scholarships to individuals and for 
expanding and improving training 
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resources for the child welfare field 
and (c) to public and voluntary so- 
cial agencies to conduct training 
projects in child welfare of regional 
or national significance. 


The Council believes that expan- 
sion of educational facilities is essen- 
tial to guarantee a constant stream 
of professionally trained personnel 
entering the child welfare field. In 
the academic year of 1958, only 1,744 
students were graduated from ac- 
credited schools of social work in the 
United States. These schools are the 
source for professional personnel in 
the entire field of social work. The 
provision recommended by the Coun- 
cil would encourage more people to 
enter the child welfare field, espe- 
cially those with special interest and 
capacity for work with children — 
people who might otherwise go into 
other fields where more opportunities 
for training already exist. Training 
opportunities for houseparents, vol- 
unteers, and others in positions not 
requiring professional training also 
should be broadened. These latter 
opportunities would stimulate and 
encourage improved services to chil- 
dren, particularly in group-care 
facilities where practice has fre- 
quently not kept pace with current 
thinking and research findings on 
child care. 


6. Advisory Council on Child 
Welfare Services 


The Council recognizes as basic the 
interpretation of the needs of chil- 
dren by interested citizens to the gen- 
eral public so that immediate and 
long-range goals may be better un- 
derstood. The need for articulate 
support of the Children’s Bureau by 
a group at the national level was 
recognized by the Council in connec- 
tion with nearly every proposal under 
discussion. 

Therefore the Council 
mends: 


recom- 


Federal legislation to provide for 
the creation of an Advisory Council 
on Child Welfare Services to the 
Children’s Bureau, with its structure, 
function and membership authorized 
by the Congress; the Council to study 
and report to the Secretary on phil- 
osophy, broad policies and program 
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concerning social services to children 
and youth, and to interpret to the 
public the social welfare needs of 
children; the members of the Council 
to be appointed for overlapping fired 
terms by the Secretary and to be 
representative of public, voluntary, 
civic, religious and professional wel- 
fare organizations and groups or 
other persons with special knowledge, 
experience or qualifications with re- 
spect to child welfare services and 
the public; the members of the Coun- 
cil to be appropriately compensated 
for travel and per diem in lieu of sub- 
sistence while serving away from 
their places of residence; and with at 
least two meetings of the full Council 
to be called each year. 


Since such a Council would not be 
involved in administrative responsi- 
bilities, it could help the Children’s 
Bureau in a variety of ways. But its 
primary function would be leadership 
in the development of citizen interest 
and understanding of the changing 
needs and problems in child welfare 
services. In order to fulfill its func- 
tions adequately, the Council should 
be responsibie to the Secretary, work- 
ing in close cooperation with the 
Commissioner of Social Security and 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 


7. Provision of Means to 
Examine Basic Causes of 
Family Disruption 


We know much through research 
and experience that, if carried out, 
would protect and strengthen child 
and family life in the United States. 
But the Council believes that every 
effort should be made to extend our 
understanding of the basic causes 
which contribute to problems of chil- 
dren and families—for example, de- 
sertion, divorce, neglect, alcoholism, 
unemployment. 

Therefore, the Council 
mends: 


recom- 


(a) That the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare through the 
Children’s Bureau be charged to ex- 
amine and look into the basic causes 
underlying those phenomena which 
result in problems to children and 
families, and (b) that Congress pro- 
vide the necessary funds. 


The 1958 Amendments 


So far in this report, the Council 
has made recommendations for new 
and extensive Federal legislation for 
grants-in-aid for child welfare serv- 
ices. Since it was charged by Con- 
gress specifically with making recom- 
mendations and advising in connec- 
tion with “the effectuation of the 
provisions of part 3 of Title 5 of the 
Social Security Act, as amended by 
the Social Security Amendments of 
1958,” the Council is also submitting 
specific recommendations relating to 
the 1958 amendments. The Council 
believes these recommendations 
should be considered by the Congress 
if the broader and more extensive 
recommendations made earlier in 
this report cannot be immediately 
put into effect. 


8. Continuation of Use of 
Federal Funds in Urban 
Areas 


One of the 1958 amendments 
makes possible the use of Federal 
funds for child welfare services in 
urban areas on the same basis as in 
rural areas. 

Prior to this amendment, these 
funds could be used only to pay for 
part of the cost of district, county, or 
other local child welfare services “in 
predominantly rural areas” and for 
“developing State services for the en- 
couragement and assistance of ade- 
quate methods of community child 
welfare organization in predomi- 
nantly rural areas and in other areas 
of special need.” 


The Council recommends no 
change in the present law on this 
point. 


9. Change in Formula for 
Apportionment of Federal 
Funds for Child Welfare 
Services 


The 1958 amendments make two 
changes in the formula for appor- 
tioning Federal child welfare services 
funds. First, the uniform grant is 
increased from $40,000 to $60,000. 
The amount each year bears the 
same relationship to $60,000 that the 
total appropriation bears to the full 
amount authorized to be appropri- 
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ated. For the current year, the 
amount appropriated is $13 million 
and the full amount authorized to be 
appropriated is $17 million. Thus, the 
uniform grant is $45,882, or 1%7 of 
$60,000. 

The second change is to provide for 
apportioning the remainder through 
a combination of two factors: total 
child population and per capita in- 
come. Previously, the remainder was 
apportioned solely on the basis of the 
child population under the age of 18 
in each State who were living in rural 
areas. Now, briefly, this amount is 
apportioned in direct ratio to the 
total child population under 21 in 
each State, and in inverse ratio to the 
per capita income of the State. 

In order to assure that States will 
not have to reduce services in rural 
areas because of the change in the 
formula, the amendments also pro- 
vide a base allotment for each State. 
This base allotment is the amount 
the State would receive for a par- 
ticular year with an appropriation of 
$12 million, which is the appropria- 
tion that had been made when the 
amendments were enacted, and the 


formula in effect prior to these 
amendments. 
Accordingly, the formula recog- 


nizes the extension of Federal funds 
for services to children in urban 
areas on the same basis as to children 
in rural areas. At the same time, it 
also recognizes the importance of 
continuing services in rural areas 
initiated under the previous law. 
Problems have arisen because appro- 
priations have not been increased 
sufficiently to enable States to benefit 
by the changes in the formula rather 
than because of the formula itself. 


The Council recommends that no 
change be made in the apportion- 
ment formula as applied to the ezxist- 
ing law. 


10. Increase in Authorization 


Another amendment increased the 
amount authorized for the annual 
appropriation for child welfare serv- 
ices from $12,000,000 to $17,000,000. 
The amount actually appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1959 was $12,000,- 
000 and for fiscal 1960, $13,000,000. 
Thirty-six States received for 1960 
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only the base allotment as defined by 
the amendment. The remaining 
States received increases above the 
base allotment but these additional 
funds probably will be absorbed by 
the increase in child population and 
higher costs of services and care. The 
level of services for these States thus 
will be approximately the same as for 
1959. But in the 36 States that re- 
ceived the base allotment in 1960, the 
1959 level of services cannot be main- 
tained. 

While the 1958 increase in the au- 
thorization was a forward step, the 
Council believes that a further incre- 
ment is needed immediately to enable 
the States to make more adequate 
provisions for child welfare services. 
Additional funds should be author- 
ized and appropriated not only to 
expand services in urban areas but 
also to enlarge training programs to 
relieve present problems in recruiting 
and retaining qualified personnel. 
The States also report the need: 

a. To develop special facilities for 
the care of children, such as foster 
family homes, group care for emo- 
tionally disturbed children, and day- 
care centers. 

b. To expand services, including 
adoption, homemaker, protective and 
preventive services. 

c. To conduct research to benefit 
child welfare programs. 

Federal appropriations would have 
to increase greatly to expand services 
in urban areas and even to maintain 
programs in rural areas at the same 
level. It is known that one State, be- 
cause of higher salaries, has had to 
cut out its program to unmarried 
mothers and its special study of chil- 
dren being placed for adoption and 
to trim its training program by half. 


The Council recommends that the 
authorization and appropriation for 
child welfare services be raised sub- 
stantially, pending passage of legisla- 
tion for Federal participation in the 
total cost of public child welfare serv- 
ices. Testimony before the Congress 
has established the need for an im- 
mediate authorization and appropri- 
ation of $25,000,000 as a first step. 


11. Federal Share Requirement 


This amendment provides for vari- 
able matching of Federal funds for 





child welfare services by State and 
local funds, through defining the 
State percentage and the “Federal 
Share” (or the Federal percentage) 
of the total sum expended under the 
State plan. 

This amendment became effective 
on July 1, 1959. Consequently, its 
effect upon programs is largely un- 
known. Even so, evaluation of this 
brief experience points up some prob- 
lems in the application of the amend- 
ment within the context of other pro- 
visions of title V, part 3, of the Social 
Security Act. 

The “Federal Share” concept con- 
templates a “total” of Federal and 
State funds for welfare services. 
However, the maximum amount of 
the Federal funds for each State 
under the closed-end appropriation 
is fixed by the total appropriation. 
Hence, most States expend more than 
is required of them as a State share. 
The amount of Federal funds appro- 
priated for 1960 was $13 million. The 
total estimated expenditures by 
States and local public welfare agen- 
cies for child welfare services in fiscal 
year 1959 was $183.7 million, 93.5 per- 
cent of which was from State and 
local funds. 

The provision for “establishing, ex- 
tending and strengthening” child 
welfare services included in the pres- 
ent law places primary emphasis on 
stimulation rather than support of 
child welfare programs and is incon- 
sistent with the “Federal Share” con- 
cept. Therefore, if legislation is not 
immediately passed to enable the 
Federal government to pay part of 
the total cost of public child welfare 
services: 


The Council recommends that the 
Congress and the Secretary examine 
this amendment to determine legis- 
lative changes needed to provide 
matching requirements more appro- 
priate to the purposes of title V, part 
3 of the Act. 


12. Reallotment Provision 


This amendment provides for the 
reallotment of funds not certified as 
required by some States to other 
States that have need for and ability 
to use these funds. It specifies that 
such funds are to be distributed to 
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the States after taking into consider- 
ation the same factors as are used in 
apportioning the annual appropria- 
tion. 

The experience in reallotment of 
funds in the fiscal year 1959 indicates 
the desirability of a provision for re- 
allotting funds. Fifteen States re- 
ceived additional funds from $208,350 
released for reallotment by four 
States. This sum which would not 
have been used in prior years, was 
used for meeting special program 
needs in the States. The reallotment 
of funds in 1959 appears to have 
stimulated all the States to more 
active and effective program planning 
not only for the year but on a long- 
range basis. 

Since funds are reallotted by the 
fixed formula, a problem has arisen. 
It appears that the amount which 
will be available for reallotment in 
the fiscal year 1960 will be nominal, 
if any funds at all are available. Al- 
most half the States have indicated 
they will request additional funds. 

’ This will mean the distribution of the 
funds by the fixed formula will result 
in amounts so small as to be of little 
use to States. 

The Council believes that the re- 
allotment provision has accomplished 
its objective of full utilization of Fed- 
eral child welfare funds for the pur- 
pose for which they were appropri- 
ated. The Council also recognizes 
that division of funds in small 
amounts achieves no substantial 
gains in the individual States receiv- 
ing them. 


The Council recommends continu- 
ation of a provision for reallotment 
of funds certified by States as not 
required for carrying out their State 
plans. It recommends, however, that 
provision be made for administrative 
discretion in the reallotment of these 
funds. 


13. Provision for Return of 
Runaway Children 


This amendment makes a minor 
modification in the provision, first in- 
cluded in the Act in 1950, for paying 
the cost of the return of runaway 
children to their home community in 
another State. The primary changes 
were: upper limit in age of children 
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was raised from 16 to 18; and the 
maintenance of children pending 
completion of plans for their return 
was authorized. 

In general, to State welfare agen- 
cies the problem of returning run- 
away children to other States does 
not loom large. About a third of the 
States do not encounter the problem 
at all. 

The effect of the amendment ap- 
pears to have been slight. Of the 50 
children returned to another State in 
fiscal 1959 with the aid of Federal 
funds, only seven were in the age 
group 16 to 18, and only two children 
received maintenance, as authorized 
in the amendment. 

Even though the problem of re- 
turning runaway children to another 
State is negligible in relation to other 
problems dealt with by State welfare 
agencies, the provision with its 
amendment is a means of enabling 
States to meet the individual needs 
of these children. It also focuses at- 
tention upon this special group as an 
area for broad program planning of 
State welfare agencies with other 
agencies that carry responsibility for 
runaway children. 


The Council recommends that no 
change should be made in the provi- 
sion for return of runaway children. 


14. Inclusion of Guam 


The 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act changed the definition 
of State as used under the Act to in- 
clude Guam, effective for the fiscal 
year 1960. Until otherwise provided 
by Congress, the Secretary may, as 
he may deem appropriate, allot a 
smaller amount to Guam for child 
welfare services than would be 
allotted under the formula. 

The Council believes that the needs 
of children in Guam are the same as 
in other States and jurisdictions and 
that the Federal Government should 
assist Guam through Federal funds 
and consultation, to develop child 
welfare services. Reports indicate the 
lack of public or voluntary child wel- 
fare services and great unmet needs 
in Guam. 


The Council recommends that 
Guam should receive Federal funds 


jor child welfare services as provided 
for other States and Jurisdictions. 


15. Expanding Children’s 
Bureau Services 


Since 1912, when it was established 
by Act of Congress, the Children’s 
Bureau has pioneered for a better life 
for children. 

The Bureau began its career by 
undertaking to learn about why 
babies died. In 1913 as a Nation we 
did not know accurately how many 
babies were born each year, how 
many died, and why they died. The 
Bureau then turned to developing 
standards in many fields of child care 
—taking leadership in establishing 
birth registration, working for good 
adoption practices, juvenile courts, 
children’s institutions, day care cen- 
ters, county organization for child 
welfare, illegitimacy, child depend- 
ency, fighting child labor abuses, 
mother’s pensions, and many, many 
others. 

Today the Children’s Bureau ad- 
ministers $46,500,000 in grants-in-aid 
to the States. With help from the 
Bureau, State public health and wel- 
fare agencies have been able to pool 
Federal, State, and local funds to 
strengthen and improve maternal and 
child health, crippled children’s and 
child welfare services. Constant quer- 
ies reach the Bureau’s consultative 
staff from States and communities, 
agencies and citizens groups—want- 
ing to know: “Can you help us set 
up a homemaker service?” ... “How 
can we improve our detention home?” 

. “Is our convalescent care out- 
dated?” Within the limits of the size 
of its staff, the Bureau helps launch 
new programs, overhaul old ones, or 
make changes as the case may be. 

The Bureau also has served as a 
reservoir of information on new de- 
velopments in other States and across 
the country in the child welfare field. 
State public welfare departments 
want to know about new techniques 
and methods of work, new types of 
facilities for child care, and new tools 
for more effective services—and they 
are asking the Children’s Bureau for 
this information. 

Despite its outstanding record, the 
Children’s Bureau has not been able 
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to contribute in this way as fully as 
it should. The Bureau has far too 
little staff to help every State do a 
good job in child welfare. Seven of 
the Bureau’s nine regions — areas 
ranging from four to eight States 
each—have one lone child welfare 
representative. (Two of the regions 
also have a foster care consultant.) 

This representative’s first responsi- 
bility is administering Federal 
grants-in-aid for child welfare serv- 
ices. The remainder of his time he 
tries to devote to the many public 
and voluntary agencies and commit- 
tees who would like to consult with 
him — committees concerned about 
migrant, dependent, delinquent, emo- 
tionally disturbed, and handicapped 
children—and the many official and 
citizens groups working on all types 
of child welfare services. A big job 
for one person. There aren’t enough 
hours in the day for this worker to 
begin to carry it—or enough travel 
funds for him to get about as he 
should. 

In the field of research, there is not 
enough staff to find answers to many 
important questions, such as “Why 
do so many children remain for so 
long in foster care? What does this 
do to them? How are agencies work- 
ing with parents while their children 
are away from them?” “How can 
neglectful parents be helped to do a 
better job?” ... “What is happening 
to children of working mothers?” 
Without the minds, hands and hearts 


of a competent staff no program can 
achieve its objectives. How, for ex- 
ample, can the Children’s Bureau 
develop and put into practice the 
newest proven concepts of child wel- 
fare services without the necessary 
specialists? Take the field of foster 
care for an example. Much has been 
learned through experience over the 
years. Formerly, child welfare work- 
ers took dependent, neglected, abused 
children out of their own homes 
whenever possible, put them into 
foster home and institutional care. 
The outward results were satisfying 
— rosier cheeks, scrubbed bodies, 
clean clothes. But the inward results 
were often devastating. In recent 
years, child welfare people have 
learned what deep-rooted damage 
this separation of children from 
families causes. To child welfare 
offices come many well-intentioned 
parents who don’t know how to be 
good mothers and fathers because 
they had none of their own; girls 
bearing children out of wedlock with 
the only help given to them being 
quick placement of their babies for 
adoption; children whose bizarre 
behavior has made them outcasts 
among their schoolmates and neigh- 
bors. 


Today child welfare workers try to 
keep the child in his own home and 
to help his parents become better 
parents. As a consequence the call is 
greater than ever before for home- 
maker service to safeguard, protect 


and stabilize families; for day care to 
protect children of working mothers 
through foster family day care homes 
and day care centers; for agencies 
geared not to just a single service, 
but to the great variety of services 
required if children’s needs are to be 
met — counseling, placement in all 
types of foster care, work with un- 
married mothers and adoptive cou- 
ples—and perhaps most important of 
all new professional skills in working 
with parents and children in their 
own homes. 

Success in strengthening families 
depends largely on good community 
planning and organization. The cov- 
erage of child welfare services must 
be so complete that agencies can 
reach out to and serve all children 
and parents who need their help— 
whether they live on farms, in the 
central city, or in the suburbs, and 
regardless of income or of the indi- 
vidual problem. To give leadership to 
States in this complex area requires 
people with professional skills. 


The Council strongly believes that 
the Children’s Bureau has been seri- 
ously handicapped in doing its job 
because of the lack of sufficient staff. 
It is incumbent upon the Congress to 
provide the financial means to enable 
the Children’s Bureau to carry out its 
functions and duties. The need for 
additional personnel will become even 
more critical in the recommended 
program for expanded services. 
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Public Assistance: 
Report of the Advisory Council" 


The Commissioner of Social Security, as Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Council on Public Assistance, submitted the Council's re- 
port on December 31 to the Secretary of Health, Education, and 


Welfare and to Congress. 


The Council had been established, 


under the 1958 amendments to the Social Security Act, to review 
the status of the public assistance program in relation to old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance, the fiscal capacities of the 
States and the Federal Government, and any other factors affect - 
ing the amount and proportion of the Federal and State shares 


in the program. 


are presented verbatim below. 


The Council’s recommendations and findings 
Supplementary statements on 


various recommendations were made by five members and are 


given in the full Report. 
carried here. 


Recommendations 
and Findings 


1. Extension of Coverage of 
Financially Needy People 


The Social Security Act should be 
amended to add a new provision for 
Federal grants-in-aid to States for 
the purpose of encouraging each 
State to furnish financial assistance 
and other services to financially 
needy persons regardless of the cause 
of need (including for example, the 
unemployed, the underemployed, and 
the less seriously disabled). 

Excluded specifically from the 
present public assistance categories 
are persons in nonmedical public in- 
stitutions, patients in hospitals for 
tuberculosis or mental diseases, pa- 
tients in medical institutions as a re- 
sult of a diagnosis of tuberculosis or 
psychosis, and children in _ foster 
homes and in public or private insti- 
tutions. These exclusions have been 
in the law for some time, and should 
be reevaluated and studied. In the 
meanwhile, the new legislation should 
retain them. 


Despite the scope and cost of cur- 
rent public assistance programs, un- 
counted numbers of financially needy 


* Public Assistance: A Report of the 
Findings and Recommendations of the 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance, 
January 1960. 
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families and individuals still can get 
little or no public assistance help. 
They may fall between categories of 
the four federally-aided programs, 
hence be ineligible for any of them. 
They may because of limited educa- 
tion or job skills or discrimination 
not be able to earn enough to live de- 
cently and healthfully, yet because 
they are employed or employable, be 
debarred from recourse to tax-sup- 
ported assistance. They may live in 
a State or locality which cannot or 
does not provide funds for taking 
care of them. They may be ineligible 
for social insurance, or the social in- 
surance benefits they receive are too 
small to maintain them. 

Five different programs meet needs 
for public assistance today. All have 
the same broad purposes and are 
often administered by the same agen- 
cies and personnel in the States and 
localities, but differ in the needy 
groups they serve and how they are 
financed. Four, commonly called the 
special (or categorical) types of pub- 
lic assistance—old-age assistance, aid 
to dependent children, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled —are financed 
from Federal, State and local funds. 
Although the administration of the 
special public assistance programs is 
left to the States, which have consid- 
erable latitude under the Social Se- 
curity Act in determining their na- 
ture and scope, Federal grants-in-aid 


are conditional on meeting certain 
requirements, including certain mini- 
mum conditions of eligibility. 

As a result, since the minimum 
legal age for receiving old-age assist- 
ance is 65, a State, for example, can 
get no Federal money for helping a 
desperately needy 64-year-old. Nor 
is any Federal aid available for a 
needy 39-year-old woman, no longer 
eligible for assistance under the aid 
to dependent children program be- 
cause her youngest child has passed 
18, until she reaches her sixty-fifth 
birthday and can come under old-age 
assistance. As another example, al- 
though a family breadwinner may be 
so incapacitated by a physical or 
mental illness that he has been un- 
able to work for several years, his 
State can get no Federal money for 
his care because he does not meet the 
statutory requirement of being “per- 
manently and totally disabled.” 

A fifth kind of public assistance 
program, general assistance, is sup- 
posed to cover needy people not cov- 
ered by the other four programs. No 
Federal funds are now available for 
general assistance; only State and/or 
local funds are used. Understandably, 
a majority of States place the main 
emphasis on developing and improv- 
ing the programs for which Federal] 
funds are available, so by and large 
general assistance receives less ade- 
quate support. 

General assistance is in a period— 
long since passed for the special types 
of public assistance —of transition 
from the traditional system of com- 
plete local responsibility for both 
financing and administration of as- 
sistance to the needy, to the assump- 
tion of some State responsibility. In 
18 States, there is no State adminis- 
trative responsibility for general as- 
sistance, and the traditional loca] 
poor relief authorities continue to 
administer the programs and to pro- 
vide almost all of the financing. In 
8 others, the State’s supervisory and 
fiscal responsibility is limited by law 
to specified situations. In the re- 
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maining 27, the States assume a State 
responsibility for general assistance 
relatively comparable to that exer- 
cised for the federally-aided pro- 
grams. 

Obviously, the very States and lo- 
calities with the most people in need 
are likely to be those least able to 
provide financial help. Even where 
needy individuals and families are 
not disqualified from local general 
assistance for one reason or another, 
and are provided with some tax-sup- 
ported income, more often than not 
by any standard it is insufficient. In 
the majority of States, average pay- 
ments per recipient of general assist- 
ance fall well below even the most 
generally meager payments in any of 
the federally-aided programs—aid to 
dependent children. Strikingly, in 
December 1958, the average amount 
per general assistance case (averag- 
ing three persons) was $68.88 per 
month—about the same as what is 
paid per person in the federally-aided 
program for the blind! 

In the light of the facts, we believe 
that a new provision in the Social 
Security Act for Federal participa- 
tion in general assistance will give 
impetus to the States to develop their 
general assistance programs. Inas- 
much as the term “general assist- 
ance” has such a variety of defini- 
tions in the States, we believe that 
the new title should be couched in 
broad terms, to permit inclusion of 
any person found by the States to be 
in need, except for those specifically 
excluded in the public assistance 
titles of the Social Security Act. 

These exclusions have a historical 
basis. One of the original conditions 
for a State’s receiving Federal aid for 
its public assistance program was 
that funds be used to maintain indi- 
viduals in their own homes rather 
than in institutions. The objectives 
of the exclusions were excellent; they 
brought about an exodus of old peo- 
ple from county almshouses and 
saved children from going into or- 
phanages. Today, the very wording 
of the exclusions is dated. But since 
we do not have the data to act with 
respect to them, we recommend fur- 
ther study of the current validity of 
the exclusions. 

In recommending Federal grants- 
in-aid to the States for general as- 
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sistance, we do not intend that a 
general assistance program should be 
considered as a preferred method of 
dealing with large-scale unemploy- 
ment if it should again occur. 
Neither should general assistance be 
a substitute for unemployment in- 
surance. General assistance would 
serve the purpose of providing an 
underpinning for the other social 
measures by aiding those for whom 
no other means of support is avail- 
able. 


2. Options Available to States 


States should have freedom of 
choice in determining whether public 
assistance should be administered as 
a single program or as separate cate- 
gorical programs. States should have 
the following options: 

a. Establishing, under a new title, 
a single category for financially needy 
persons to include all those covered 
under the existing programs and ad- 
ditional groups of needy persons not 
now covered, thereby eliminating the 
separate categories; 

b. Continuing the present categori- 
cal programs and adding a new cate- 
gory of general assistance under the 
new legislation; 

c. Retaining one or more of the 
present federally-aided categories 
(for example, aid to the blind, which, 
in a few States, is administered by 
another State agency) and consoli- 
dating the remaining groups of needy 
persons in a single category; or 

d. Expanding the ezxisting feder- 
ally-aided categories to include addi- 
tional needy persons. 


The recommended new title, pro- 
viding for Federal aid for general 
assistance, should represent an offer 
of help from the National Govern- 
ment to the States, which they are 
free to accept or not. 

States are in various stages of de- 
velopment in their public assistance 
programs and, therefore, we recog- 
nize the desirability of offering them 
as much flexibility and as many 
choices as possible if they decide, 
with Federal aid, to give assistance 
to a broader group of needy people 
than is now possible. 

For States which want to take ad- 
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vantage of the Federal offer, the same 
types of assistance would be author- 
ized as under the present federally- 
aided categories: money payments to 
the recipients or, where young chil- 
dren are concerned, on their behalf 
to relatives, and direct payments to 
suppliers of medical care such as 
physicians, hospitals and nursing 
homes. 

The options we recommend are de- 
signed to allow the States to organize 
and reorganize their public assistance 
programs however they see fit. We 
hope, however, that under such ad- 
ministrative freedom, the States will 
want to extend assistance to groups 
of needy people not now eligible un- 
der present public assistance pro- 
grams, and that they will do away 
with restrictions unrelated to need.’ 


3. Extension of Aid to Depend- 
ent Children Program 


Under the existing provisions for 
aid to dependent children, Federal 
grants-in-aid are available to the 
States only for the assistance of chil- 
dren deprived of support or care be- 
cause of the absence, death or in- 
capacity of one parent. As an ironical 
result in many States, destitute chil- 
dren living with two able-bodied 
parents are actually penalized. On 
the premise that a hungry, ill-clothed 
child is as hungry and ill-clothed if 
he lives in an unbroken home as if 
he were orphaned or illegitimate, the 
program for aid to dependent chil- 
dren should be expanded to include 
any financially needy children living 
with any relative or relatives “in a 
place of residence maintained by one 
or more of such relatives as his or 
their own home.” 


In a number of areas in the Nation, 
the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram has been severely criticized as 
encouraging unstable family life and 
unmarried parenthood. We cannot 
embrace this viewpoint. 

Births out of wedlock have been 
increasing in this country, both in 
absolute numbers and as a proportion 
of all births, and so have the number 
of desertions. These increases show 
up in the public assistance program 
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as well as in society generally. There 
is some difference of opinion as to 
whether the program encourages de- 
sertion. There are instances of 
fathers who are unemployed and de- 
sert because they see no other way to 
get their hungry children fed. We do 
not share the view that a significant 
number of women deliberately pro- 
ceed to have babies just to get the 
meagre amounts allowed for their 
support (see findings for Recom- 
mendation 7). Rather than the aid 
to dependent children program’s be- 
ing a major cause of social evils, we 
regard it as a reflection of their 
existence, just as public assistance 
programs as a whole mirror, not 
cause, poverty that results from in- 
adequate educational programs, poor 
or unavailable vocational training, 
insufficient opportunities for minority 
groups, uncorrected physical disabil- 
ities, weaknesses in family life and 
other gaps and inadequacies of our 
social and economic institutions. 

We are opposed to public assistance 
provisions that seem to put a pre- 
mium on broken homes. Our deep 
concern is for needy children, purely 
as children. We want to encourage 
and preserve family life. Eliminating 
the negative eligibility factors that 
now qualify a child for assistance— 
that is, a parent must have deserted 
or died or be incapacitated—will, we 
believe, strengthen the program posi- 
tively by helping families to stay to- 
gether and indeed, even serve to pre- 
vent the disintegration of homes. 

This does not mean that we recom- 
mend discontinuing aid to dependent 
children now eligible for it. Our rec- 
ommendation is to expand the pro- 
gram, so that all needy children out- 
side foster homes and _ institutions, 
whether they be legitimate or illegiti- 
mate, orphaned or half-orphaned, 
victims of a deserting parent or mem- 
bers of a stable healthy family, 
qualify under the category. 

Not only are we concerned over 
present eligibility requirements, but 
also over some States’ decisions to 
exclude children from public assist- 
ance on grounds of their parents’ 
behavior. We believe that the pri- 
mary criterion for financial assist- 
ance to a needy child should be his 
need. Whatever may be the steps 
necessary to correct the social evils 
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reflected in the aid to dependent chil- 
dren program, we feel strongly that 
no more should a needy child be pun- 
ished for his parents’ actions, than 
he should be deprived of financial aid 
because his able-bodied mother and 
father lawfully and lovingly together 
try to maintain a home for him.’ 


4. Residence Requirements 


The great majority of States have 
residence requirements that, with 
much resultant hardship, exclude 
many financially needy persons from 
public assistance. Federal grants-in- 
aid should be available only for those 
public assistance programs imposing 
no residence requirement that debars 
any needy person in the State from 
help to which he would otherwise be 
entitled. 


When the Social Security Act was 
enacted in 1935, the States were per- 
mitted the option of having residence 
requirements. If they chose to have 
them, the law prohibited requiring 
longer residence than set maximums. 
Today, in the three adult categories, 
the States may not require residence 
for more than five years of the nine 
preceding application for public as- 
sistance. In the aid to dependent 
children program, they may not re- 
quire more than one year’s residence 
of the parent or other relative who is 
the child’s caretaker and receives 
money on his behalf. 

For some years there was a trend 
towards the liberalization of resi- 
dence requirements in the States. 
Since 1950, however, very little has 
been done to relax them. Today only 
a few States provide that assistance 
be given without regard to residence. 
The remainder have varying require- 
ments up to the maximums permitted 
by the Social Security Act. Many 
States take no responsibility for the 
nonresident group. 

We think it is time for a change in 
the matter of State-determined resi- 
dence requirements for eligibility 
under the federally-aided public as- 
sistance programs. For one thing, 
Federal financial participation has 
grown considerably since 1935. For 
another, beginning with World War 
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II, State to State migration has 
greatly increased. 

Free movement of people is encour- 
aged by our economic system, which 
enables the individual to improve his 
own situation. Many persons move 
to seek employment. Others, espe- 
cially older men and women, move to 
be near relatives or for reasons of 
health. The head of a dependent 
family, or a feeble old person, may 
find himself stranded far away from 
home, destitute and _ resourceless, 
when something happens that 
through no fault of his own dashes 
his hope of employment or changes 
his living plans. The 1959 Governors’ 
Conference recognized the need for 
change in the present law by recom- 
mending that the residence require- 
ments permitted under the Federal 
Act be reduced to one year. 

Most of us regard residence re- 
quirements as an anachronism, and 
see no reason why a needy person 
should be precluded from getting es- 
sential aid solely because he is caught 
in the technicalities of residence laws. 
We find no evidence that people move 
solely to qualify for public assistance. 
Although in general we firmly uphold 
the States’ rights to have wide lati- 
tude in determining the nature and 
scope of their public assistance pro- 
grams, we think that State residence 
requirements are inconsistent with 
the high degree of national interest 
reflected by the extent of Federal 
participation in the public assistance 
programs.* 


5. Adequacy of Assistance 


a. In view of the evidence of unmet 
need, steps should be taken by the 
Federal, State, and local governments 
toward assuring that assistance pay- 
ments are at levels adequate for 
health and well-being. 

b. The Federal Government should 
exercise greater leadership in assur- 
ing that assistance payments are at 
levels adequate for health and well- 
being. It should promote greater 
public understanding as to what con- 
stitutes a level of living sufficient to 
maintain health and well-being, and 
the relationship of present payments 
to such level. As specific steps toward 


4Partial dissents from this recommen- 
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these ends, the Federal Government 
should exercise leadership in (1) de- 
veloping up-to-date budget guides, 


for typical families, showing the 
items of living requirements and their 
costs necessary to sustain a level of 
living adequate for health and well- 
being; (2) making these budgets 
available for the guidance of States 
in evaluating their own budgets; (3) 
requiring periodic State reporting on 
budgets in use, and on actual indi- 
vidual payments in relation to these 
budgets; and (4) publishing periodi- 
cally information on budgets in 
actual use in individual States and 
other data significant in indicating 
adequacy of appropriations and as- 
sistance payments in each State. 


Not only is there great variation 
among the States in their concept of 
what constitutes adequacy in public 
assistance, but also in the way they 
meet the standards they themselves 
have set. The Social Security Act 
leaves to each State the responsibility 
for determining need. But less than 
half the States fully meet need by 
their own standards for any of the 
federally-aided categories. The rest 
do not. They may impose maximums 
on the monthly amount of assistance 
any individual or family may get, or 
by policy meet only a specified pro- 
portion of need, or both. 

State policies and practices con- 
cerning evaluation of recipients’ re- 
sources sometimes result in some real 
need not being met. Assumed re- 
sources may actually be nonexistent; 
this is especially true of the assump- 
tion that some income will be forth- 
coming from relatives even though it 
may fail to materialize. Or resources 
may be figured on such a pinchpenny 
basis that initiative may be discour- 
aged. 

For a variety of reasons, payments 
are often very low. Too often poverty 
is perpetuated, and people’s efforts to 
maintain a constructive life and move 
toward self-support are thwarted. 

In reaching a conclusion as to in- 
adequacies in present payments we 
considered various available types of 
evidence: analyses of practices in 
regard to the determination of need; 
actual payments by States as related 
to their own standards of need; the 
size of the cash payments as related 
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to the cost of necessities; and the 
experience of informed individuals. 
Special estimates were also prepared 
by the staff to assist us in evaluating 
the total financial extent of unmet 
need. Relevant material will be found 
in Appendix B [of the full Report]. 

The estimates suggest that the 
amount of unmet need in the old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren programs range from about one- 
half billion dollars to about one bil- 
lion dollars. We are impressed by the 
magnitude and seriousness of the un- 
met need the estimates indicate. To 
meet the need would require an in- 
crease of almost one-fifth to more 
than one-third in current old-age 
assistance—aid to dependent children 
costs. 

The responsibility for providing 
adequate assistance is shared be- 
tween Federal and State govern- 
ments. The Federal Government does 
not set required standards for deter- 
mining need, and we are not propos- 
ing that it do so. We do believe, how- 
ever, that the Federal Government 
should exercise greater leadership in 
assuring necessary State action to 
provide adequate assistance. 

We have recommended extending 
coverage to additional groups of 
needy adults and children (Recom- 
mendations 1 and 3). We would not, 
however, want this to be effected by 
reducing assistance to the present 
categorical groups. Already there is 
too much unmet need among them. 

We recommend certain specific 
steps that the Federal Government 
should take toward promoting greater 
public understanding as to what con- 
stitutes a level of living sufficient to 
maintain health and _ well-being. 
These are enumerated in our recom- 
mendation. 

We regret that except for minimum 
food requirements, there is no com- 
prehensive national standard of liv- 
ing compatible with health and well- 
being, either in terms of essential 
items or their quantity, quality and 
cost. Such a standard is not imprac- 
ticable for the actual cost of living 
throughout the United States varies 
much less than most people think. 
The observable differences in the way 
different groups in different areas 
live are more the product of regional 
or local attitudes and culture than of 


significant price differences for basic 
items. 

More current, scientific budgets 
like the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s for one item, nationally devel- 
oped and available to the States, 
would, we believe, have a far-flung 
effect in raising standards of assist- 
ance in States where they are at a 
low level. 

We believe, therefore, that the Fed- 
eral agency should develop essential 
budget guides and publish periodic 
information about the practices of 
individual States so that the citizens 
of each State and of the Nation may 
be in a position to judge the extent 
to which the assistance programs are 
meeting their objectives. In this way 
there will be public understanding 
and support of additional legislative 
and appropriative actions that may 
be required. 

Public assistance alone cannot 
overcome poverty in situations where 
opportunities to earn are chronically 
inadequate for large numbers of peo- 
ple. Other types of action are re- 
quired which will enable families with 
employable members to be self-sup- 
porting. Such action may include the 
development of additional educa- 
tional opportunities, promotion of 
additional job opportunities, eco- 
nomic development programs for 
both industrial and farm areas, par- 
ticularly distressed areas, and pro- 
grams which will assist in improving 
conditions of migratory workers. 

So long as public assistance con- 
tinues at substandard levels in areas 
where large groups are living in pov- 
erty, this should be made known so 
the Nation may utilize its full re- 
sources to help overcome such con- 
ditions. 

Pertinent also to the question of 
adequacy are the variations of eligi- 
bility requirements among the States. 
We disapprove eligibility require- 
ments that are either ultra-liberal or 
ultra-restrictive. 

The absence of more clearly de- 
fined eligibility standards is a serious 
defect in the entire federally-sup- 
ported welfare program. The wide 
range among the States in standards 
of (a) support from legally respon- 
sible relatives; (b) property and in- 
come exemptions; (c) purposes to 
which income may be applied; (d) 
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disposition of insurance benefits in- 
cluding those from old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance; and (e) re- 
coveries and assignment of personal 
property and real estate goes beyond 
a reasonable latitude. 

We recognize the difficulty of 
achieving greater uniformity of eligi- 
bility conditions. We suggest, how- 
ever, that the Federal agency con- 
tinue to examine present practices 
and to evaluate them in terms of 
their effect upon adequacy and to 
make this information available to 
interested groups.° 


6. Adequacy of Medical Care 


a. Since it appears that future 
public welfare costs may increase 
largely because of increasing medical 
care needs and costs, Federal and 
State governments, in cooperation 
with nongovernmental agencies, 
should take a more active role in 
stimulating more comprehensive 
medical services of high quality, in- 
cluding preventive services. 

b. Steps should be taken by the 
Federal, State, and local governments 
toward assuring that health services 
available to public assistance recipi- 
ents are comprehensive in nature and 
of high quality. Improvements in 
medical care should not be accom- 
plished by reducing money payments 
to recipients. 

c. The Federal Government should 
exercise greater leadership in stimu- 
lating and encouraging States to ez- 
tend the scope and content and im- 
prove the quality of medical care for 
which assistance payments are made 
to or on behalf of needy individuals. 
As specific steps toward this end, we 
recommend Federal leadership in (1) 
developing guides to States for evalu- 
ating and moving toward improving 
their programs of medical care; (2) 
requiring periodic State reports on 
types and amounts of medical care 
for which assistance is paid; and (3) 
publishing periodically comparative 
State data secured from these reports 
and other information that will pro- 
mote greater public understanding 
about needed medical care. 

d. The Federal agency should es- 
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tablish a broadly constituted Medical 
Care Advisory Committee to advise it 
on all aspects of medical care in 
public assistance. 


We are concerned by the wide in- 
cidence of medical need in the public 
assistance group. By its very nature, 
it includes those most in need of 
medical care, like the disabled, the 
aged, and children from disorganized 
families, yet least able to pay for 
it. 

The original Social Security Act 
specified that all payments must be 
made to recipients or their legal 
guardians only in money. This was 
to protect needy people’s right and 
freedom to manage their own affairs, 
like other members of the commu- 
nity. But primarily for practical and 
administrative reasons, since 1950 fi- 
nancial assistance for medical needs 
may be paid either to the recipient 
or to the supplier of medical care, 
such as physician, hospital or nursing 
home. Direct payments to suppliers 
of medical care are often called 
vendor medical payments. 

Differences among States in the 
amounts and kinds of medical care 
provided through public assistance 
programs indicate glaring defects in 
the way medical needs are being met 
in some places. Not many States pro- 
vide assistance for comprehensive 
medical care. Some pay only for a 
single item. In a State that pays only 
for hospitalization, a needy diabetic 
on public assistance, for example, 
may not be helped to get insulin. But 
if, as a result, his diabetes worsens 
and his leg becomes gangrenous and 
must be amputated, public assistance 
will foot the hospital bill. 

Another indication of unmet medi- 
cal need is the small average amount 
spent per recipient of public assist- 
ance for vendor medical payments 
which, in most States, represent the 
largest share of assistance expendi- 
tures for medical care. During March 
1959, among recipients in the cate- 
gorical programs, nationwide, the 
average expenditures for the perma- 
nently and totally disabled were $9.75, 
for old people $8.15, for the blind 
$4.96, and for dependent children 
$1.69. Comparable averages for gen- 
eral assistance are not available, 
though it is known that in some areas 


they are only a few cents. To be 
sure, the known averages are lowered 
by the inclusion of all those public 
assistance recipients who do not get 
any assistance for medical care. But 
in view of the fact that, nevertheless, 
they may badly need it in one form 
or another, and in comparison with 
what anyone knows from personal 
experience about the cost of hospital- 
ization, nursing home care, drugs and 
physicians’ services, the sums ex- 
pended show up as pitifully insuffici- 
ent. People in metropolitan areas 
think of medical help as available 
from many sources and without 
charge to needy persons. But in most 
communities outside sizable urban 
areas, the public assistance agency is 
the only resource—public or private 
—to which needy people can turn for 
help beyond what is available from 
their families and churches. 

The Federal Government should 
exercise greater leadership in stimu- 
lating and encouraging States to ex- 
tend the scope and content and im- 
prove the quality of medical care for 
which assistance payments are made 
to or on behalf of needy individuals. 
This involves many areas of medical 
care and service. We think that it 
is especially important to move rap- 
idly toward great improvement in the 
quality of care in nursing homes. 

The guides proposed in our recom- 
mendation could be used in evaluat- 
ing State programs and in helping 
the States to establish and maintain 
medical services adequate in amount 
and kind. To this end, there also 
ought to be increased medical staffing 
for the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

The increasing costs brought about 
by new medical discoveries and meth- 
ods tend to increase the costs of 
public welfare. But the “comprehen- 
sive medical services of high quality, 
including preventive services’ which 
we recommend, are likely to be a 
long-run economy. Low income and 
poor health work in a vicious circle. 
Malnutrition, untreated physical 
handicaps, debilitating chronic con- 
ditions, and the like, do not make for 
vigorous self-supporting people. In 
many cases, families who have lived 
even well above assistance levels may 
be forced by prolonged illness and 
unusually heavy medical expenses to 
use up their assets, and eventually 
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turn to assistance. Preventive medi- 
cal care, particularly geriatric, may 
keep old people independent and am- 
bulant who, without it, are headed 
toward being bedridden. 


7. Equitable Treatment 
Among Categories 


Currently there is an often striking 
disproportion in payments in the 
same State among the public assist- 
ance programs; for example, old-age 
assistance payments tend almost 
everywhere to be relatively more ade- 
quate than aid to dependent children 
payments. States should be encour- 
aged to apply the same assistance 
standards to all categories of needy 
persons, and to ensure that similar 
treatment is accorded to persons in 
similar circumstances, regardless of 
the particular form of public assist- 
ance. By similar we do not, of course, 
mean identical. Obviously there are 
differences in the living requirements 
of, for example, a 66-year-old public 
assistance recipient living alone in a 
large industrial city and a 4-year-old 
child living with a rural family. But 
determination of the extent of need 
and the amount of assistance, includ- 
ing payments for medical care, can 
and should be realistically related to 
known facts about these differences, 
without partiality for one categorical 
group as compared to another. 


All 50 States, the District of 
Columbia, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands and Guam administer pro- 
grams with Federal aid for old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the blind. All but five of 
the States, among the 54 jurisdic- 
tions, have federally-aided programs 
for the permanently and totally dis- 
abled. 

We have already pointed out in the 
findings for Recommendation 1, how 
general assistance which is not now 
federally-aided, is the most inade- 
quate of the public assistance pro- 
grams. But even among the federally- 
aided categories of public assistance 
aid to dependent children is down- 
graded in comparison to the others. 
The average monthly payments Sep- 
tember 1959 were about the same for 
adults—$69.18 for the blind, $64.79 
for the aged, and $63.66 for the dis- 
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abled. But the national average 
amount paid per recipient of aid to 
dependent children, in the same 
month, was only $28.58—below half 
the lowest national average of the 
adult categories. 

Some of these great differences 
may be caused by the relatively larger 
incidence of exceptional needs, espe- 
cially for medical care, among the 
aged, blind and disabled. The lower 
Federal maximums — currently $30 
per recipient per month for aid to 
dependent children against $65 per 
recipient per month in the adult 
categories — have undoubtedly also 
influenced State programs. Another 
probable cause of financial partiality 
for adult recipients of assistance— 
albeit with some exceptions, is that 
they have a voice in community 
affairs; many, indeed, were and may 
still be highly articulate and influen- 
tial citizens. Dependent children, on 
the other hand, not only cannot 
speak for themselves, but by and 
large also come from such a low 
socio-economic group that their rela- 
tives rarely speak for them. 

We have reason to believe that 
even regardless of other causes for 
their plight, dependent children are 
the stepchildren of public assistance 
because States set the lowest assist- 
ance standards among the categories 
for their maintenance, medical care 
or unusual needs. Psychological, emo- 
tional and moralistic factors, whether 
they be overtly expressed or ration- 
alized, generally underlie the dis- 
crimination. We are convinced it 
would lessen substantially with the 
adoption of our Recommendation 3. 
But in any case, opposed to inequities 
among the federally-aided categories, 
we favor working toward a single 
State assistance standard of meeting 
needs for them all. 

We gave consideration also to an- 
other kind of inequity among cate- 
gories. Only in the aid to the blind 
program does Federal law require in- 
come to be disregarded in the deter- 
mination of need and the amount of 
assistance payment. In the other 
categories this is not permitted. 

From time to time there have been 
proposals—particularly in the aid to 
dependent children program — that 
recipients be allowed to retain a por- 
tion of their earnings for their per- 





sonal use. The “pro” arguments are 
that a child would not only be helped 
to learn to hold a job and to take 
adult responsibility for managing 
money but also get satisfaction from 
his work; that encouraging both chil- 
dren and adults to work is consistent 
with the objective of self-support and 
self-care. 

The “con” arguments are that dis- 
regarding income is contrary to the 
basic concept that public assistance 
is ameans test program supplemental 
to the applicant’s other resources; 
that it tends to confuse public assist- 
ance with social insurance; that it 
discriminates against persons with- 
out earnings, usually the elderly and 
the sick, who need the most help; and 
that it might well delay any substan- 
tial improvement in a State’s stand- 
ards of assistance. Where children 
specifically are concerned, there is 
danger that virtually forcing them 
into employment tends to depress 
wages and working conditions, for 
children are usually hired because 
they are cheap and will put up with 
conditions adults would not accept; 
that they are likely to be employed 
when unemployed adults are avail- 
able; and that bright youngsters, per- 
haps potential scientists, might be- 
come bogged down in blind-alley 
jobs. 

We frankly see no clear-cut answer 
to the proposals for disregarding in- 
come. We make no specific recom- 
mendation on the subject. Actual 
data on the practical value, if any, 
of exempting a limited amount of 
earned income in the aid to de- 
pendent children program would be 
desirable. Hence some of us think 
that for a specified trial period—say 
five years—the Federal law ought to 
be amended to give States the option 
of such an exemption, and that the 
experience thus acquired should be 
evaluated by the Bureau of Public 
Assistance in terms of incentives to 
self-support, strengthening family 
life, and the principle of similar 
treatment of needy people in similar 
circumstances. 


8. Community Participation 
and Use of Voluntary 
Agencies 


The Federal Government should 
encourage each State to (a) stimu- 
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late public interest and increase pub- 
lic knowledge of the role of public 
welfare programs; (b) establish ap- 
propriate advisory committees; (Cc) 
utilize services of voluntary agencies, 
when available and qualified, to serve 
recipients of public assistance; and 
(ad) involve private as well as public 
organizations in studying problems oj 
family disintegration and breakdown, 
and developing coordinated program. 
for strengthening family life. 


A State’s fiscal capacity is by no 
means the only factor in determining 
its standard of assistance or the ex- 
tent of unmet need among assistance 
recipients. Public opinion is a potent 
force, and State and local attitudes 
towards the needy, the causes of thei 
need, and what their minimum 
standard of living ought to be, make 
for an adequate or inadequate public 
assistance program. 

Citizens of a democracy, in order to 
be intelligently effective, must be well 
informed. It is our impression that 
too many of our citizens either are 
ignorant of our vast public assistance 
program or have mistaken ideas 
about it. The more the community 
becomes part of the public assistance 
program the better it will be. 

Towards this end we suggest that 
the community be kept informed on 
facts, on figures, and on needs in 
human terms, through the usual 
channels of written and spoken com- 
munication; local newspapers, local 
radio and television, and speakers at 
meetings of church groups and civic 
and social clubs. Voluntary workers 
used at the public assistance agencies 
not only can perform many needed 
services that consume precious staff 
time but also can become a liaison 
with the community. Appropriate 
advisory committees, composed of 
such representative individuals as 
physicians, clergymen, educators, and 
business people can further knit an 
informed community with a just and 
merciful public assistance program 

Private as well as public organiza- 
tions should be, we feel, an integral 
part of a comprehensive plan for 
helping the needy. From the begin- 
ning of settlement in this country, 
relatives, friends, neighbors, religious 
groups and privately organized agen- 
cies have voluntarily helped the 
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needy and otherwise 


The number oi 


unfortunats 
voluntary agenci 
in iarg 
ing the 20th century. However, since 
they were overwhelmed by the finan- 
cial demands of the needy during the 
depression of the 30’s, and since th 
provision of tax-supported financl 
assistance to the needy by the 30 
Social Security Act, their 
function has not been to 
It is, rather, to render a wide variety 
of services. 


primary 


ive Y Pay 
give money. 
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A few examples are counseling on 
personal problems and family situa- 
tions; vocational 


home care for children or old people; 


guidance; foster 


group living facilities for those who 
cannot live alone; adoption services; 
centers for 
mothers; homemakei 
help children or old 
in their own 
instead of going to institutions. 
aware voluntary 
groups and agencies and public agen- 


cies oiten work together now. 


care Children of 


day 
working and 
services that 

people remain 


nomes 


We are that 


more systematic and consistent thi: 
involvement becomes, we believe, the 
broader and deeper, in human terms, 
the public assistance program can be. 
We are impressed with the fact that 
public assistance programs deal with 
people whose problem is not poverty 
alone. They have a complex of 
lems, aggravated in each instance by 
poverty. 


prov- 


Public assistance agencies conside1 
it part of their job to help people find 
a place to live, stay in touch with 
children in 


‘alatit ~ , } 1 3a 
relatives, keep thei1z 


school, and generally to help them 
vith day-to-day practical problez 
Indeed, in any but sizable urban 


areas they are the only secular agen- 
cies giving such services to the needy. 
But almost everywhere public assist- 
ince staff are overburdened with to 
many cases to work thoroughly with 
each, and almost nowhere are there 
public assistance agencies with suffi- 
cient staff adequately trained to deal 
with the really difficult problems 
recipients face. 

Voluntary agencies also have their 
limitations of staff and 
Thus, 
than the resources of both combined. 
Coordinate planning of both agencies 
in a community is essential if their 
limited resources are to be most effec- 


tnat 


financing. 


urbdali Celuc increased aulr- 


the job to be done is greater 


vely used. In some instances the 
of people can best be met by 
erral of the individual to an ap- 
ropriate agency—voluntary or pub- 


\utnorities agree that many needs 
not met by any agency. Both 
publie and voluntary agencies should 
idy the community problems, par- 
‘ularly those related to family dis- 
integration and breakdown, and work 
closely together in developing pro- 
grams for strengthening family life. 
The wholehearted partnership of 
and private agencies is the 
best assurance of a job well done. 
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9. The Federal Share 

Under present conditions, the pro- 
portionate Federal share of total 

expenditures, in- 
assistance, for the 
a whole, should not be less 
than is currently provided under the 
Security Amendments of 1958. 
For the present, the over-all average 
Federal proportion for all States 
combined, for all public assistance 
including general as- 
nce, should fail between approzi- 
50 and 60 percent. 
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Before the 1946 amendments to the 
Social Security Act, the Federal Gov- 
1ent paid about 40 percent of all 
jublic assistance payments, including 
assistance. Amendments in 
1958 — the seventh increasing the 
Federal share of public assistance 

brought Federal funds for 
nuary-June 1959 to 52 percent. 
lihough we are aware of the con- 
mn of President Eisenhower and 
LUners over the continuous rise of the 
Federal proportion of public assist- 
over the years, we are 
commending that the proportion- 
zederal share of total public as- 
Sistance expenditures, including gen- 
val assistance (see Recommendation 
be no less than is currently pro- 
vided. 

One of the reasons for our recom- 
inendation is the magnitude of the 
unmet need we discovered (see Rec- 
ommendation 5) and the realization 

.t where it is concentrated may be 

he very place where it is least likely 
to be met by the State or locality. 
That inadequacies tend to be most 
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in States with low fiscal ca 
pacity is obvious. But it is not so 
obvious that such States are likely to 
spend a relatively high proportion of 
their funds for public services in gen- 
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inadequately financed among these 
services, it may be because of some 
unwillingness to spend State-local 
money upon it. But more often a 
financially-straitened State if it 
wants to improve the adequacy of its 
assistance payments, is faced 
the alternative of dangerously weak- 
ening its other public services. We 
believe that the national government 
should assume that share of assist- 
ance costs which, demonstrably, 
State and local governments and pri- 
vate sources cannot meet. 
Throughout the Nation, many 
States are burdened today by heavy 
fiscal responsibilities. State expendi- 
tures have risen steeply and so have 
State debts. From 1948-1958, State 
and local tax collections increased 
from $13.3 billion to about $30.5 bil- 
lion, and their indebtedness rose from 
$19 to $57 billion. Current political 
realities do not promise a sufficiently 


with 


rapid increase in State appropria- 
tions to make possible any immediate 
reduction in the Federal share fo 


public assistance. 

Furthermore, we do not find tt! 
Federal share of public assistance 
programs unduly high in relation to 
the Federal share of other Feder: 
State programs. For example, the 
Federal share of vocational rehabili- 
tation averages slightly more than 60 
vercent for the Nation 

The facts available to us did not 
indicate any possibility, under pres- 
ent conditions, of any sizable de- 
creases in the need for public assist- 


as a whole 


ance. Hence we have no evidence 
that might warrant a decrease in 


Federal responsibility for them. In- 
deed, most social and economic fac- 
tors indicate a probable increase in 
total costs of public assistance; the 
growing numbers of the aged and of 
children, rising living costs especially 
for medical care, 
tion in our complex urban cultur 
and increasing displacement of work- 
ers by automation and other changes 
in industrial and 
ods. 

We have 
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umed for public assistance, 
ndangers the authority or responsi- 


of State-local governments. We 





ave found no convincing evidence to 
support this viewpoint. 

O recommendation that the 
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11. The State Share 


All States should exert fiscal effort 
for public assistance commensurate 
with their ability to do so in relation 
to their State-local resources. 

The States should take steps to 
modify the financial burden on local- 
ities for public assistance if the avail- 
ability and adequacy of assistance is 
adversely limited by local financing 
or resources. 


“Fiscal effort” is the proportion of 
total income in a State that is used 
for public assistance. No satisfactory 
measure of “equitable” fiscal effort 
among States now exists. Albeit we 
appreciate that the development of 
one would be a long-time, difficult 
iob, we believe that studies should be 
undertaken towards this end. A 
measure of equitable fiscal effort 
among States should take into ac- 
count income that can reasonably be 
expected to go into public services, 
the need for public assistance in the 
State, and the relationship between 
public assistance and a desirable bal- 
ance of maintaining other public 
services. Such a measure would not 
only give a realistic basis for assist- 
ing and stimulating each State to 
bear its full and just share of public 
assistance costs, but would also be 
useful in fiscal considerations of 
other governmental functions. 

At present a concept of “equal” 
fiscal effort is generally used. Equal 
fiscal effort would be achieved if all 
States drew off into public assistance 
the same proportion of personal in- 
come. Naturally, the amount of reve- 
nue or expenditures per capita would 
vary as per capita income varies 
among the States. 

Current fiscal effort among the 
States, far from being “equal,” does 
not even correlate with income. As 
1 rule, the States with per capita in- 
come at or above the national median 
jlevote a smaller proportion of total 

ome to public revenue than the 
States with income lower than med- 

n; because of their greater re- 
sources, they are able to provide more 

dequate services, yet use less of their 

ns’ personal income. 

\lthough, as we pointed out in 
yaragraph 3 of the findings for Rec- 
ommendation 9, some of the lowest- 
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income States make the greatest fis- 
cal effort in their public services, 
albeit not for public assistance, the 
fact remains that the most unmet 
need generally occurs in these States. 
Clearly, when a considerable portion 
of a State’s population needs finan- 
cial help, a smaller proportion are 
taxpayers who can provide that help. 
For several low-income States, aver- 
age personal income is actually less 
than some high-income States’ aver- 
age public assistance payments per 
recipient. 

Despite the fact, then, that many 
of the lowest-income States not only 
use inadequate living standards to 
determine need for public assistance, 
but also meet less than 100 percent 
of need by those very standards (see 
Recommendation 5), a large propor- 
tion of their population receive some 
public assistance. Were standards 
adquate and needs fully met, a so 
much larger proportion would be 
getting financial help that public as- 
sistance would be a major rather 
than a supplementary support to 
such States’ economy. 

We recognize that it would not be 
feasible as a continuing public policy, 
to provide income adequate for health 
and well-being through the public 
assistance program, to the large pro- 
portion of needy individuals and 
families who now, in the lowest- 
income States, regularly subsist far 
below the generally accepted Ameri- 
can standard of living. Indeed, even 
if such provision were practicable, 
considering the social and economic 
consequences with which it is fraught, 
we question the wisdom of making it. 
Other measures, outside and beyond 
the scope of public assistance pro- 
grams, are needed to strengthen the 
general economy of our financially 
disadvantaged States. We _ believe 
that their problems should be studied 
with a view to steps for reducing 
their incidence of inadequate income 
and to bring down needs for public 
assistance. 

This is a large order involving a 
broad program. But meanwhile, even 
the lower-income States ought to 
take more responsibility for general 
assistance than most States do now. 
In 16 States, localities now pay all 
the costs of general assistance. In 4 
additional States, localities finance 
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90 percent or more of it. In the Na- 
tion as a whole, in fiscal year 1959 
localities bore nearly half of general 
assistance costs, as against their 
eight percent financial contribution 
to federally-aided programs. The So- 
cial Security Act, as we have pointed 
out previously, requires State finan- 
cial participation in the special types 
of assistance, to ensure State-wide 
operation and a greater degree of 
adequacy and equity than is possible 
under the method of local responsi- 
bility for the poor. 

The extent of reliance placed on 
localities, tax-wise the weakest of any 
level of government, is, we believe, 
the chief cause of the present inade- 
quate state of general assistance. Just 
as we have recommended Federal 
participation to help the States im- 
prove this program (Recommenda- 
tion 1), we now recommend substan- 
tial participation in it by the States. 
Nowhere should financing general as- 
sistance be left, solely or primarily, 
to those localities that are relatively 
resourceless and inadequately fi- 
nanced.’ 


12. Equitable Distribution of 
Federal Funds 


The specifications of the Federal 
formula determining the Federal pro- 
portion for individual States should 
recognize variations among States 
both in fiscal ability and incidence of 
need to a greater extent than the 
present formula does. The formula 
provisions of the Social Security Act 
should be amended to provide that 
Federal percents for individual States 
will be related to interstate variations 
in fiscal ability and need for the total 
of assistance expenditures in which 
the Federal Government participates, 
instead of only part of such exrpendi- 
tures as under the present formula. 
The Federal provisions should specify 
limits to the range among States in 
Federal percents; that is, the mini- 
mum and maximum percent to be 
received. 


In the findings for the preceding 
recommendation, we described how 
some States, although they try as 


7A dissent from this recommendation 
was made by one member. 


hard as wealthier States to meet 
financial need, or harder, are unable 
to do so. Despite our firm conviction 
that within broad limits the States 
should have freedom to define and 
administer their public assistance 
programs as they see fit, for this is 
in line with the value Americans 
place on experimentation and diver- 
sification, we consider inadequacies 
and inequities in public assistance a 
matter for national concern. Conse- 
quently we think that the Federal 
government should do more than it 
does now to equalize the fiscal capac- 
ity of the States. 

The present formula that deter- 
mines the Federal share of assistance 
payments in each State is in terms 
of average payments per recipient per 
month. The maximum matchable 
amount is $65 in the adult categories, 
$30 in the aid to dependent children 
program. 

The formula is in two parts, with 
the Federal ratio different for each. 
The first part is constant and applies 
to all States equally. The Federal 
Government contributes four-fifths 
of the first fraction, $30, of each 
monthly payment of $65 or less to 
adults, and 1447 of the first $17 of 
each $30 or less monthly payment in 
the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram. 

The second variable part gives 
some recognition to differences in per 
capita income among the States. Be- 
fore 1958 the matching share of Fed- 
eral payments up to the specified 
maximums per recipient was 50 per- 
cent for all States. A 1958 amend- 
ment provided for an “equalization” 
formula, whereby the matchable Fed- 
eral share for the second fraction of 
assistance payments remains 50 per- 
cent for the States above-average in 
per capita income, but ranges from 
50 to 65 percent for the below-aver- 
age per capita income States. 

The amendment, a compromise be- 
tween equal and equitable treatment 
of the States, was, we believe, a step 
in the right direction. It has helped 
the lowest-income States make some- 
what higher assistance payments 
than would otherwise be possible. 
Also, the proportionately high Fed- 
eral share available for the smaller 
payments tends to have some equal- 
izing effect. 


Social Security 


We are not satisfied, however, with 
the present formula for Federal par- 
ticipation. Since the proportion of 
Federal participation is so much 
greater in the lower, constant frac- 
tion of payment, than it is in the 
differential between that and the 
maximum, too many States fail to go 
above giving any more than meagre, 
below-minimal financial help.® 


13. Federal Maximums 


a. Maximum amounts of assistance 
expenditures in which the Federal 
Government will participate should 
continue to be specified, as now, in 
terms of an average amount of all 
assistance paid per recipient, includ- 
ing both money payments to recipi- 
ents and payments to suppliers of 
medical care. 

b. The specified maximums should 
be high enough so as not to hamper 
State efforts to provide assistance at 
levels adequate for health and well- 
being and to meet rising costs of basic 
living requirements and medical care. 
Current Federal maximums should be 
raised accordingly. 

c. Any difference in Federal mazi- 
mums specified for different groups 
of needy people (for example, per 
adult and per child), should be rea- 
sonably related to available knowl- 
edge about differences among the 
groups in the cost and content of 
their living requirements. The cur- 
rent Federal maximums for aid to 
dependent children do not meet this 
criterion, and should be raised to an 
equitable relationship with the other 
programs. 


The 1958 amendments to the Social 
Security Act specify that Federal fi- 
nancial participation in public assist- 
ance be based on an average of State 
payments to all public assistance re- 
cipients, rather than on individual 
payments as had been the case be- 
fore. This desirable change permits 
both greater flexibility in meeting 
individuals’ “unusual” needs and 
simplifies fiscal procedures for deter- 
mining State claims to Federal funds. 

Federal maximums are merely fis- 
cal devices to limit the Federal share, 
and from the beginning have never 
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been intended to indicate any stand- 
ard of adequacy for assistance pay- 
ments. 

Under the current formula, the 
fact that Federal participation in 
meeting unusual need is available 
(providing that total average pay- 
ment does not exceed the specified 
Federal maximum) makes it possible 
for the States to meet at least some 
of it. Moreover, with the average- 
payment maximum the elaborate 
procedure of relating every payment 
to the Federal maximum is no longer 
necessary. 

In the findings for Recommenda- 
tion 5 we have already discussed con- 
cepts of assistance levels adequate for 
health and well-being, and in that for 
Recommendation 6, medical needs in 
particular. The current Federal max- 
imums fall below levels needed to 
achieve better standards of assistance 
than the States now use. We have 
pointed out that assistance payments 
are inadequate in many States. Even 
so, in September 1959 many States’ 
average payments per recipient 
equaled or exceeded the Federal max- 
imums; in 34 States for aid to the 
blind, in 28 for aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled, in 29 for 
aid to dependent children, and in 25 
for old-age assistance. Any further 
increases have to come from State- 
local funds. 

We believe that Federal maximums 
should be high enough not to hamper 
or discourage States’ efforts to pro- 
vide adequate assistance. They should 
be raised immediately to meet cur- 
rent costs of basic living requirements 
and of medical care. In line with 
Recommendation 7, they should be 
calculated on an equitable basis 
among the categories. The current 
Federal maximums for aid to depend- 
ent children do not meet this crite- 
rion, and should be raised to an 
equitable relationship with the other 
programs. They are in fact, less than 
half the amount for the adult pro- 
grams. Available information indi- 
cates that a maximum for the chil- 
dren’s program that is three-fifths of 
the amount needed for the others 
would be more nearly related to dif- 
ferences in need. 

We consider arbitrary maximums 
undesirable, for in our ever-changing 
economy with its fluctuating prices 


and time-and-place employment op- 
portunities, maximums need to be not 
only adequate but also flexible. How- 
ever, for two reasons we recognize the 
practical necessity of setting some 
fiscal limits and controls on Federal 
expenditures. One is the lack of a 
definitive national minimum stand- 
ard of living discussed in the findings 
for Recommendation 5. The other is 
that the appropriation for public as- 
sistance is open-end; that is, as long 
as a State complies with certain Fed- 
eral statutory conditions it may have 
as many needy people on its public 
assistance rolls as conditions require. 


14. Single Federal Matching 
Formula 


To promote equitable standards 
among the different categories, a 
single formula for Federal financial 
participation should be used, to apply 
to all categories of assistance and to 
all assistance expenditures. 


We reiterate the principle of equit- 
able treatment among categories and 
our belief that similar treatment 
should be given to all needy people in 
similar circumstances, regardless of 
the reason for their need. The same 
Federal percentage of contribution in 
all categories, and Federal maxi- 
mums that vary only to reflect actual 
differences in need, are ways to im- 
plement the principle. 


15. Transition Period 


In the event that a revised formula 
would result in reduced Federal funds 
for any State, a transition period 
should be provided to permit States 
to adjust to such changes, either by 
postponing the effective date of re- 
vised legislation or by building into 
the formula a device for gradual re- 
duction in the Federal share over a 
period of years. 


A substantial Federal increase 
would be necessary for the Nation as 
a whole to prevent decreases in any 
State under an extended public as- 
sistance program (see Recommenda- 
tion 1) and a variable grant formula. 
Legislation embodying our recom- 
mendations might result in some 
States receiving more Federal money 
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and others less than at present. 

If a State does not elect to provide 
federally-aided assistance to all fi- 
nancially needy people (see Recom- 
mendation 2) it might receive a 
smaller amount of Federal participa- 
tion for the current federally-aided 
categories than it does now. On the 
other hand, if a State does elect to 
provide federally-aided assistance to 
all financially needy people, it could, 
particularly under adverse economic 
conditions, receive a larger amount of 
Federal funds than it does now. 

We are convinced that States’ po- 
tential fiscal problems do not negate 
the soundness of the principle of 
Federal sharing for all categories of 
needy people, on a basis variable in 
accordance with the States’ per 
capita income. 

However, since a sudden substan- 
tial reduction of Federal funds sum- 
marily is likely to hurt needy people, 
we recommend that the States be 
given a reasonable period of years of 
adjustment, during which, if they 
wish, to extend their assistance pro- 
grams and/or arrange through State- 
local funds to carry costs now fed- 
erally-covered. 


16. Administrative Costs 


The Federal share of administra- 
tive costs for public assistance should 
remain at 50 percent for the Nation 
as a whole, and for each State. 


Administrative costs, like assist- 
ance payments vary widely among 
the States. In general they reflect 
the States’ fiscal ability and the 
scope, level and quantity of services 
provided. 

Combined administrative costs, per 
case per month in the fiscal year 1958 
ranged from $0.82 to $11.18 for old- 
age assistance, $1.46 to $24.52 for aid 
to dependent children, $1.45 to $18.27 
for aid to the blind and $1.67 to 
$15.60 for aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The size of each 
public assistance worker’s caseload 
per month, ranging from 500 to just 
under 100, varied inversely with the 
amount spent. 

In States where administrative 
costs per case are relatively high, 
staff have relatively more time to ex- 
plore financial] resources and to help 
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people develop their personal poten- 
tialities for self-support, self-care, 
and strengthened family life. Indi- 
viduals and groups, especially those 
in the public welfare field, have ques- 
tioned whether the public assistance 
programs in low-income States hav- 
ing low administrative costs and huge 
work-loads can be administered effi- 
ciently and economically enough to 
do full financial justice both to the 
needy and to the community as a 
whole. 

Questions about administrative 
costs, especially in States at either 
extreme of spending, have also been 
raised by Congressional appropria- 
tions committees primarily concerned 
with the rising costs of administra- 
tion. They have inquired, do the cost 
differences among States reflect dif- 
ferences in efficiency and economy? 
Are the highest-cost States perhaps 
overspending? 

A 1954 study resulting from these 
concerns revealed that since the 
lion’s share of administrative costs 
is for service, the wide difference in 
the size of the caseload visitors carry 
accounts for 72 percent of variation 
among the States. Three other fac- 
tors are differences in the rates of 
other employees to caseworkers, 17 
percent; salaries, 10 percent; admin- 
istrative costs for items other than 
services, 1 percent. The States whose 
high administrative costs were par- 
ticularly questioned came up with 
such convincing data on the relation 
between spending money on adminis- 
tration and saving it on assistance 
payments, that amendments under 
consideration, to limit Federal shar- 
ing in administrative costs below the 
present 50-50, were not made. State- 
ments of those of the members of the 
Council with knowledge and experi- 
ence in the administration of public 
assistance confirm that the current 
provisions are working satisfactorily. 


17. Training and Personnel 


a. In order to improve administra- 
tion, promote social rehabilitation, 
and help prevent dependency, States 
should increase the numbers and 
raise the qualifications of personnel 
administering the public assistance 
programs. 


b, To assist States in increasing 


the number of their qualified staff, 
the existing Federal matching provi- 
sions for educational leave programs 
should be amended to provide 100 
percent Federal funds for training of 
public welfare personnel, as is pro- 
vided in other specialized fields. 

c. As an aid to increasing generally 
the present short supply of social 
workers, it is recommended that, in 
addition to grants for other groups, 
100 percent Federal funds be made 
available to accredited graduate 
schools of social work for the training 
of persons in such fields as strength- 
ening family life and caring for the 
needs of the aging. 

d. States should take such action 
as is necessary to assure that the 
salaries of public welfare personnel 
are established and maintained at 
levels required to obtain and retain 
competent personnel, in order to 
provide the services required by pub- 
lic welfare recipients. 


Most public assistance agencies are 
understaffed. Some limit services to 
determining and checking on need. 
Only a few State public assistance 
agencies provide directly such special 
services as homemakers, volunteer 
aides, or foster homes for the aged. 
Some persons are accepted and re- 
main on public assistance for want of 
intensive effort directed towards solv- 
ing their employment, family hous- 
ing, emotional or physical health 
problems. 

In demonstration projects, groups 
of typical assistance recipients whose 
workers carried small caseloads were 
compared with equally typical groups 
whose workers carried large case- 
loads. Consistently, the activities of 
the public assistance workers con- 
cerned with relatively few individuals 
and families paid off in terms of re- 
ducing assistance payments. 

The quantity of visitors, however, 
is only one element in the staff de- 
ficiencies of current public assistance 
programs. Their quality is another. 
Although hospitals do not attempt to 
treat patients without having quali- 
fied doctors on their staffs, latest 
available figures show that public as- 
sistance agencies must make out with 
only 2 percent of qualified social 
workers among their caseworkers, 
and about 15 percent in addition with 
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partial social work training. We de- 
plore the fact that even some of these 
have their skills and energies drained 
off in nonprofessional activities, and 
urge the States to take steps to en- 
sure that all professional staff be pro- 
ductively used for the strictly profes- 
sional service they alone can give. 

Social work is so young among the 
“helping” professions that many peo- 
ple do not really know that it is a 
profession nor what it encompasses. 
A qualified social worker has had at 
least two years of postgraduate study 
at an approved school of social work 
and of supervised experience. He is 
schooled in why human beings be- 
have as they do and has the skills to 
help them make the most of them- 
selves. Also, he learns about com- 
munity organization, and how to use 
community resources. 

The widespread lack of social work 
training among public assistance 
workers compels agency supervisory 
staffs to give more or less satisfactory 
in-service training. Increasingly, 
agencies are giving “educational 
leave” under the 50-50 provision for 
Federal participation in administra- 
tive costs, so that staff members can 
get real professional training. As 
against 1954, when only 118 indi- 
viduals from 19 State welfare agen- 
cies went to schools of social work, 40 
agencies sent 392 to school in 1958. 
We heartily approve this trend, and 
recommend that to accelerate it, 
there be not 50 percent Federal par- 
ticipation as now, but 100 percent 
Federal funds for the professional 
training of public welfare personnel. 
Similar Federal training grants exist 
in fields like medicine, vocational re- 
habilitation, mental health, and the 
physical sciences. Surely it is equally 
appropriate and vital to the nation to 
support a profession that contributes 
to efficiency and economy of adminis- 
tration, and at the same time fur- 
thers the happiness, well-being and 
independence of individuals. 

There is a nationwide shortage of 
social workers. But there is an even 
more acute shortage of social workers 
in public assistance. One reason is 
that scholarships are available in 
other fields of social work. We there- 
fore recommend that 100 percent 
Federal funds be made available to 
accredited schools of social work for 
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professional training in fields of so- 
cial work needed in public assistance 
agencies as well as voluntary agen- 
cies, such as work with the aging and 
strengthening family life. Another 
reason for the shortage of both quali- 
fied social workers and others in pub- 
lic assistance agencies is that the 
caseload required and the salaries 
paid cannot compete with working 
conditions and pay in other govern- 
mental or in voluntary agencies. In 
1958, the turnover of public assist- 
ance employees, professional and 
nonprofessional combined, was very 
heavy. Separations were at the rate 
of 22 per 100 jobs; the accession rate 
was 27 per 100 jobs. 


18. Strengthening Family Life 


a. The Congress should appropri- 
ate funds authorized under the So- 
cial Security Amendments of 1956 for 
grants for research and demonstra- 
tion projects such as those relating to 
the prevention and reduction of de- 
pendency, coordination between pri- 
vate and public agencies, and im- 
provements in social security and 
related programs, and research lead- 
ing to strengthening family life. 

b. We recommend the establish- 
ment of a National Institute which 
would have the responsibility for 
studies and demonstration programs 
leading to strengthening of family 
life. 


Although the people coming to the 
assistance agencies need more than 
money, and the agency staffs often 
lack proper training for their com- 
plex responsibilities, large sums of 
tax revenue are continually spent and 
intimate details of many people’s 
lives are involved. The cost of carry- 
ing on the daily job and the pressures 
on overloaded staff to deal with ap- 
plicants and recipients make virtually 
impossible any research or experi- 
mentation in improved ways to pre- 
vent or meet need. 

We regret that the Congress has 
never appropriated the money to im- 
plement the authority, enacted 1956, 
for research and demonstration ac- 
tivity, and we recommend that it do 
so now. Numerous Federal grants are 
made to States and to voluntary 
agencies for research and demonstra- 


tion projects in the fields of biology, 
mental health, psychology, education 
and others. We believe that similar 
investment in exploration of the 
problems brought to public assistance 
agencies would likewise pay dividends 
both in human and fiscal terms. Re- 
search and demonstration related to 
the causes and prevention of depend- 
ency are especially necessary because 
public assistance functions in an 
ever-changing setting. 

A National Institute dedicated to 
discovering the best means possible 
of solving social problems like family 
break-up and chronic dependency is 
as appropriate and desirable in a 
democracy as the existing National 
Institutes of Health.® 


19. Strengthening Social 
Insurance 


The Council supports the generally 
accepted principle underlying the 
American social security system that 
the social insurance programs should 
provide the primary defense against 
the common risks to economic se- 
curity. The Council regards the 
strengthening of the social insurance 
programs as an important objective 
of public policy. Because of the close 
relation between any extension or 
improvement in social insurance 
and the extent of need for public 
assistance, the Council has taken 
note of the major proposals for 
changes in the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program and in 
the State unemployment insurance 
programs that have been advanced in 
recent years. It has not attempted to 
resolve the issues relating to all of 
these proposals; it has, however, 
reached conclusions regarding some 
that would have an immediate im- 
pact on public assistance. As desir- 
able steps, the Council recommends 
the following: 


a. Coverage under the contributory 
wage-related program of old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
should be extended to include as 
many additional workers as possible 
not now covered under any public 
retirement system; in particular, the 


9A dissent from part (b) of this recom- 
mendation was made by one member. 
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program should be extended to such 
additional farm and household work- 
ers as it is feasible to cover. 

b. The proper Federal authorities 
shoulg take all feasible measures to 
assure that everyone who is covered 
by law under the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance program 
does in fact have his covered earnings 
reported and recorded to his credit, 
so that he will receive the full amount 
of benefits to which he is entitled. 
Additional effort in this respect seems 
to be particularly necessary for mi- 
gratory farm workers. 

c. The provision that disability in- 
surance benefits can be paid under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program only to people age 
50 and over should be eliminated; 
benefits should be paid to qualified 
disabled workers regardless of age. 

d. Benefit levels under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program should be adequate and kept 
in line with the growth of the econ- 
omy; to this end, increases in wage 
and price levels should be appropri- 
ately reflected both in benefit 
amounts and in the maximum amount 
of earnings taxable and creditable 
toward benefits. 

e. The Federal-State unemploy- 
ment compensation system should 
be extended to improve its protection 
of the unemployed. 

f. Continued attention should be 
given to strengthening the contribu- 
tory wage-related social insurance 
programs with particular view to- 
ward reducing need for public assist- 
ance. 


We reaffirm the principle that the 
social insurance programs should be 
the first line of defense against in- 
come loss through any of the com- 
monly shared hazards of life—unem- 
ployment, old age, or death or dis- 
ability of the family wage earner. 
Through such programs, individuals 
receive benefits as a matter of right 
without the necessity of an inquiry 
into their needs. People know that 
benefits will be available, in addition 
to the accumulation of savings and 
private insurance resulting from their 
own individual efforts to achieve 
security. 

In accordance with our legislative 
mandate, our recommendations on 
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social insurance deal especially with 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program, as _ indicated 
above. We recognize that there are 
many other possible ways of strength- 
ening the social insurance programs. 
For example, under the provisions of 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance, widows’ pensions are now 
very small, both relatively and abso- 
lutely; only three-fourths the amount 
that would have been payable to the 
husband or one-half to the couple. 
We doubt whether these proportions 
would be justified by differences in 
living requirements. Another exam- 
ple might be to change present pro- 
visions to assure that people in re- 
cently covered groups and presently 
close to retirement age will be able to 
qualify for benefits without being re- 
quired to work in covered jobs as 
long as is now required by law. We 
did not consider in detail all the other 
possible modifications in old-age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance that 
might have some impact on public 
assistance. 

All of us agree to the pressing im- 
portance of meeting medical care 
needs, particularly those of older per- 
sons. Their inability to pay for medi- 
cal care is one reason they have to 
turn to public assistance, and unless 
there is going to be some organized 
program of prepayment of medical 
costs, the burden on public assistance 
is almost certain to increase. We all 
agree, too, that while adequate health 
services should be available through 
the assistance programs for those 
who cannot get them any other way, 
providing these in this way, is not the 
most desirable method of dealing 
with the problem. 

Some of us strongly support ex- 
pansion of the old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance program so that 
it includes designated health service 
benefits, with costs covered by pre- 
payment through increased social se- 
curity contributions. Others believe 
that they have not studied the matter 
enough to be ready to make either 
this or alternative proposals. 

We also gave attention to proposals 
that all aged persons not eligible for 
old-age, survivors and disability in- 
surance benefits or for benefits under 
a public retirement program, be 
“pblanketed-in” under the insurance 


program and receive a minimum 
monthly benefit. We recognize that 
there are considerable numbers of 
aged persons who were never eligible 
for old-age, survivors and disability 
insurance; the largest group among 
them consists of widows whose hus- 
bands died before coverage was ex- 
tended to the husband’s particular 
occupation. Minimum benefits for 
this group would be analogous to the 
past service credits under some pri- 
vate pension plans. 

But we have not recommended 
blanketing-in. Many among the in- 
eligible group have been able to make 
independent provision for their old 
age and are reasonably well-to-do; 
others can rely on sons or daughters 
or other relatives. Using public funds 
to provide them with a small pension 
does not seem to us to rate high pri- 
ority among social objectives. More- 
over, any blanketing-in plan likely to 
be feasible would still leave a sub- 
stantial need for public assistance; 
most of the persons now on old-age 
assistance are getting payments con- 
siderably higher than those proposed 
as the minimum pension, and would 
continue to need supplementary in- 
come for maintenance as well as for 
medical care and social services. 

Probably the most serious objection 
advanced to blanketing-in was that 
a minimum pension from old-age, 
survivors and disability insurance 
funds, for those who have made no 
direct contribution to old-age, sur- 
vivors and disability insurance, would 
be a very real threat to the wage- 
related, contributory character of the 
insurance program. The consensus 
was that the possible advantages of 
blanketing-in, at the present time. 
are far outweighed by the importance 
of preserving and strengthening the 
basic social insurance program. 


20. Periodic Review of Program 


The status of the public assistance 
programs, including their adequacy 
in promoting health and well-being, 
the formula for Federal financial 
participation in public assistance 
costs, and their relationship to social 
insurance programs should be re- 
viewed and reevaluated by an Ad- 
visory Council at least once every 5 

(Continued on page 36) 
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State Public Assistance Legislation, 195% 


The 1959 legislative sessions were, in most States, the first 
since the enactment of the 1958 amendments to the Social Sec- 


urity Act. 


Much of the public assistance legislation adopted 


was related, directly or indirectly, to these changes in the Fed- 
eral law, as shown in the following survey. 


OST State legislatures met in 
M regular or special session in 

1959. Although fewer public 
assistance laws were enacted than in 
earlier bienniums, the varied pattern 
of previous years was repeated. No 
major trends are apparent; rather, 
the 1959 legislation reflects both in- 
terest in the gradual broadening of 
program scope and concern with pro- 
gram and administrative detail. In 
general, more laws were passed in 
States that incorporate in their stat- 
utes specific program and adminis- 
trative provisions. There was rela- 
tively little legislative activity in 
States where the statutory pattern 
gives the administrative agency more 
flexibility to adjust to developments 
and needs in the State program and 
to changes in the Federal law relating 
to public assistance. 

During 1959, as in earlier years, 
major factors in stimulating State 
legislative bodies to consider and act 
upon public assistance measures were 
the amendments to the public assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act. 
In 1958 the most significant amend- 
ments to these titles were the pro- 
visions changing the method of de- 
termining the Federal share in the 
assistance programs. Since the pas- 
sage of the Social Security Act, Fed- 
eral financial participation in money 
payments to recipients had been re- 
lated to the maximum on the amount 
of an individual payment that was 
subject to Federal sharing. Effective 
October 1, 1958, however, Federal 
sharing in State assistance expendi- 
tures became subject to a limitation 
based on an average payment per 
recipient. The new limitation covers 
both money payments to the recipi- 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Standards and Development, Bureau of 
Public Assistance. 
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ents and payments to vendors for 
their medical care; from July 1957 
through September 1958, medical 
care had been separately financed. 

The amendments also changed the 
basis for computing the Federal share 
of State expenditures. Since Septem- 
ber 30, 1958, a portion of the Federal 
contribution has been determined by 
the relative fiscal ability of the State, 
measured by per capita income. Ac- 
cording to the revised formula, the 
Federal Government continues to pay 
$24 of the first $30 per recipient of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. Instead, however, of 
paying half the remainder within an 
individual maximum of $60, the Fed- 
eral Government now pays 50-65 per- 
cent of the balance of expenditures 
up to $65 times the number of recipi- 
ents. The exact percentage that each 
State receives is related to its per 
capita income for the most recent 
3-year period. 

The Federal share in the program 
of aid to dependent children con- 
tinues at $14 of the first $17 per re- 
cipient, but the Federal share in the 
remainder, up to an average limita- 
tion per recipient of $30, is related to 
the individual State’s per capita in- 
come. As in the adult programs, the 
formula covers both money payments 
to recipients and payments to ven- 
dors for their medical care. 

Although 50-50 matching was con- 
tinued for Puerto Rico and the Virgin 
Islands, a new and somewhat higher 
Federal limitation was set—$35 per 
recipient in the adult categories and 
$18 per recipient in aid to dependent 
children, including both money pay- 
ments and payments for medical 
care. Congress applied the same for- 
mula in extending Federal participa- 
tion in public assistance expenditures 
to the Territory of Guam. At the 


same time, Congress increased the 
dollar limitation on the total amount 
of Federal funds paid annually for 
public assistance to Puerto Rico and 
the Virgin Islands and established a 
similar limitation for Guam. 


Payments to Recipients 


Following the 1958 amendments, 
which made available for each State 
some additional funds, many States 
took various actions—legislative and 
administrative—to increase payments 
to recipients. Maximums or other 
limitations on individual assistance 
payments were made less stringent 
or, in some States, eliminated. More 
often, States raised the cost stand- 
ards for certain basic items included 
in their standards for the require- 
ments of recipients. Among the 
States that require legislative ap- 
proval before some specified changes 
can be made, there were a few that 
revised their statutory limitations on 
money payments to assistance recipi- 
ents. 

There has been a tendency for 
some States to regard the maximum 
established as a limit for Federal par- 
ticipation in assistance expenditures 
as a limit on the monthly payment 
to an individual recipient. Under the 
new Federal formula based on the 
average expenditure per recipient, 
this tendency should be minimized. 
The removal of State maximums 
makes for a more flexible and equi- 
table administration of assistance 
and enables a State to relate its as- 
sistance payments more realistically 
to unusual needs, especially need for 
medical care, in individual cases. 

Two States adopted legislation re- 
moving the maximums on the amount 
of an individual assistance payment. 
South Dakota revised its law to pro- 
vide for an average expenditure per 
recipient of $65 in the programs for 
the aged, the blind, and the disabled 
—the same as the average matchable 
expenditure under the Federal act. 
In aid to dependent children the 
average expenditure per recipient was 
set at $35, which is $5 more tha. the 
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Federal law specifies for matching 
purposes. In Ohio the legislature re- 
moved the maximums in old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 

Legislative changes in maximums 
were made in a number of States. 
Alaska increased the maximums in 
the two major programs of old-age 
assistance and aid to dependent chil- 
dren. In old-age assistance the in- 
crease raised the maximum from $90 
to $100. In aid to dependent children, 
the maximum was raised from $60 to 
$80 for the adult person responsible 
for the child’s care and for the first 
dependent child; there was no change 
in the maximum ($30) for each addi- 
tional child. 

California enacted legislation, effec- 
tive January 1, 1960, relating to 
maximums on payments to the aged, 
the blind, and the disabled. In old- 
age assistance the maximum for basic 
needs was set at $95 (formerly $90), 
but recipients with special needs may 
receive as much as $115 if their in- 
come plus the basic grant does not 
meet the total need. Another change 
increased the maximum in aid to the 
blind $5, to $115. Needy persons re- 
ceiving aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled may be paid an 
amount that is equivalent to actual 
needs, but the total cannot exceed an 
average monthly expenditure of $98 
per recipient. There is also a provi- 
sion for establishing a standard of 
assistance in this program, with an 
amount for basic needs not to exceed 
$106. Within the limits of the aver- 
age expenditure per recipient, the 
agency may provide for payment of 
an additional amount to individuals 
whose condition requires attendant 
services. 

In Indiana the maximum on pay- 
ments to recipients of old-age assist- 
ance was increased from $60 to $70. 
This amount may be exceeded to 
meet certain special needs. 

Early in 1959, Missouri adopted 
legislation increasing the maximums 
on individual money payments and 
providing for payments in excess of 
these amounts in certain circum- 
stances. The result was to raise from 
$60 to $65 the maximum money pay- 
ment in old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. In aid to de- 
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pendent children the maximum was 
established at $32 each for the first 
child and the needy eligible relative 
and at $23 for each additional child. 
There was also an increase to $65 in 
the maximum payable to an indi- 
vidual recipient in general assistance. 
Payments up to $100 a month, how- 
ever, may be made to or on behalf of 
a public assistance recipient who is 
totally disabled and completely bed- 
fast. If the amount of available funds 
is insufficient to pay the full amount 
of aid to each recipient, a pro rata 
reduction is to be made in all pay- 
ments. 

Minnesota increased from $90 to 
$115 the amount of old-age assist- 
ance that can be paid when the re- 
cipient requires congregate or foster 
care or the services of a homemaker 
or a housekeeper, under standards 
established by the Department of 
Public Welfare and approved by the 
county board. 

In Nebraska the maximum pay- 
ment under aid to dependent children 
for the first child was increased from 
$85 to $100 a month. Vermont raised 
maximums in old-age assistance. aid 
to the blind, and aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled from $63 
to $75 and in aid to dependent chil- 
dren from $32 to $45 for the eligible 
adult, from $40 to $45 for the first 
child, and from $23 to $25 for each 
additional child. 

The 1959 appropriation act in the 
State of Washington included several 
rrovisions affecting standards of as- 
sistance and payments. The act lim- 
its the standards of assistance for 
any payments to applicants and re- 
cipients to reasonable allowances for 
shelter, fuel, food, clothing, house- 
hold maintenance and operation, per- 
sonal maintenance, and necessary 
incidentals. Amounts provided for 
clothing and personal incidentals 
when the recipient is in a nursing 
home or hospital cannot be more 
than 50 percent of the amount that 
would be included if the recipient 
were living in his own home. In 
Nevada the appropriations for old- 
age assistance were sufficient to in- 
crease the average payment by $4.50. 


Medical Care 


The formula for determining the 
limitation on Federal sharing in State 


public assistance expenditures is now, 
as noted earlier, based on an average 
expenditure per recipient instead of 
a maximum on each assistance pay- 
ment. This average amount includes 
expenditures in the form of both 
money payments to recipients and 
medical care payments on their be- 
half. From July 1957 through Sep- 
tember 1958 the Federal Government 
participated financially under a sepa- 
rate formula in State expenditures 
for medical care and any other reme- 
dial care in behalf of public assist- 
ance recipients. The Federal Govern- 
ment paid one-half such medical care 
payments within an average monthly 
expenditure of $6 per recipient in the 
programs for the aged, the blind, and 
the disabled and $3 per dependent 
child and $6 for the relative caring 
for the child under aid to dependent 
children. 

Many State public assistance pro- 
grams include provisions for meeting 
the medical care needs of recipients. 
Under the stimulus of Federal legis- 
lation in 1956 and 1958 relating to the 
financing of medical care, the States 
have gradually been broadening the 
scope of their activities in this area. 
It is noteworthy that States with low 
per capita income are responding to 
this stimulus and taking significant 
action relating to their provisions for 
meeting the medical care costs of 
public assistance recipients. 

Legislation in Missouri authorized 
the Division of Welfare to make 
medical care payments on behalf of 
recipients of public assistance to pro- 
vide inpatient hospital care for medi- 
cal emergencies and acute, serious 
illness. Such payments may be made 
in addition to the maximum money 
payments. The law also provides for 
an advisory committee of seven mem- 
bers (including at least three physi- 
cians), appointed by the director of 
the Division of Welfare, to provide 
professional and technical consulta- 
tion on the medical care aspects of 
the program. 

When California provided for 
medical care in its public assistance 
programs in 1957 the legislation did 
not include the program of aid to the 
nermanently and _ totally disabled, 
which was established late in the 
1957 legislative session. In 1959 the 
legislature authorized a monthly de- 
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posit of $6 per disabled recipient into 
the premium fund from which vendor 
payments are made for medical care 
to recipients of aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled. 

In Arkansas, 1957 legislation made 
it necessary for the Department of 
Welfare to expend a specified portion 
of the appropriation to provide hos- 
pital care to public assistance recipi- 
ents at the State University Medical 
Center. The 1959 appropriation act 
makes funds available to the depart- 
ment to meet the cost of hospital 
care for recipients at the medical 
center and at other hospitals on the 
same basis. 

The Florida Legislature provided 
$625,000 a year to pay the cost of 
hospitalization for assistance recipi- 
ents. The funds are appropriated to 
the Department of Health and may 
be transferred to the Department of 
Welfare if necessary. The two de- 
partments are directed to enter into 
an agreement for carrying on such a 
program with Federal financial par- 
ticipation. 

North Carolina amended its law 
relating to payments for hospitaliza- 
tion of assistance recipients to pro- 
vide for payments to out-of-State 
hospitals. It also enacted legislation 
prohibiting the payment of any pub- 
lic welfare or public assistance funds 
for care of any person in a nursing 
home or home for the aged that is 
owned or operated by members of 
public welfare boards and certain 
other bodies, officials of public wel- 
fare departments, and relatives of 
such members and Officials. 

The South Carolina Department of 
Public Welfare was authorized by law 
to provide hospital care to recipients 
of public assistance, including gen- 
eral assistance, through vendor pay- 
ments. Provision was made for fi- 
nancing the program by withholding 
from the portion of the annual State 
income tax that is allotted to the 
counties a sum equal to 30 cents per 
capita. Approximately $735,000 a year 
will be available to the Department 
of Public Welfare from this source. 
The money thus made available will 
be expended throughout the State, 
without relation to the county from 
which taxes are withheld. 

Texas had previously amended its 
constitution to allow legislation that 
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would provide a hospital program for 
public assistance recipients. A bill to 
implement the constitutional amend- 
ment failed to pass when it was con- 
sidered in relation to available reve- 
nues. 

In West Virginia new legislation 
related to the authority of counties 
to make contributions to the medical 
services fund of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Assistance. ‘“Non- 
State aid’”’ counties that have met the 
cost of services under the State medi- 
cal plan solely from county funds 
may now contribute to the State fund 
and benefit from Federal funds avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Under a Vermont law, 30 percent 
of the cost of hospital and nursing- 
home care rendered eligible individ- 
uals will be met by local governments. 
Hospitalization is limited to 10 days 
in a year. The new law was imple- 
mented by an appropriation of 
$125,000 in State funds. 


Legal Representative 


Some States have encountered dif- 
ficulties in invoking guardianship 
laws and procedures on behalf of 
assistance recipients. In recognition 
of the problems presented by two 
States, Congress amended the Fed- 
eral law in 1958. Beginning July 1, 
1958, money payments to recipients 
include payments on behalf of an 
individual made to another person 
who has been judicially appointed as 
his legal representative for the pur- 
pose of receiving and managing his 
assistance payment, whether or not 
he is his legal representative for other 
purposes. The effect of this amend- 
ment is to allow Federal participation 
in payments to recipients of public 
assistance made under laws already 
effective in the two States. 

Two additional States enacted laws 
following the Federal amendment. 
North Carolina provided for a per- 
sonal representative under certain 
conditions for recipients of old-age 
assistance, aid to dependent children, 
and aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled. The South Dakota 
Code was amended to provide that 
the county court may appoint a 
guardian for recipients of public as- 
sistance to receive and manage their 
assistance payments. 





Montana passed an atypical guard- 
ianship statute limited in application 
to the program of aid to dependent 
children and giving rise to a question 
of Federal financial participation. 
The law provides that, when it is 
found that the parent or adult care- 
taker is not properly using the assist- 
ance payment for the needs of the 
children, he shall be named as their 
guardian. He must then, as guardian, 
render an accounting to the court on 
the expenditure of the assistance 
payment. 


New or Expanded Programs 


In 1958 Congress extended the pro- 
visions of the public assistance titles 
of the Social Security Act to the 
Territory of Guam. Legislation en- 
acted by the Territorial legislature in 
1959 established in the Department 
of Finance a division of public wel- 
fare, with responsibility for adminis- 
tering the four federally aided pro- 
grams of public assistance. The Ter- 
ritory’s public assistance plans were 
approved by the Commissioner of 
Social Security, effective July 1, 1959, 
and Guam became the fifty-fourth 
jurisdiction with public assistance 
programs under the Social Security 
Act. 

Iowa enacted legislation to provide 
aid with Federal financial participa- 
tion to disabled individuals aged 18 
65. The legislation was passed as a 
rider to an appropriation bill for the 
biennium ending June 30, 1961. Un- 
der the law, the term “disabled” is 
administratively defined, and effec- 
tive January 1, 1960, the State put 
into operation a program of aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled. 
Iowa is the fiftieth jurisdiction with 
such a federally aided program. 
Alaska, Arizona, Indiana, and Nevada 
do not have such programs. 

Nebraska enlarged its definition of 
total and permanent incapacity to 
include mental as well as physical 
impairment under its program of aid 
to the disabled. The amendment in- 
cludes a limitation on the expendi- 
ture of State funds during the bien- 
nium for aid to mentally impaired 
individuals. Aid to dependent chil- 
dren was extended to children up to 
age 18 if they are attending school 
and maintaining satisfactory grades 
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or if they are physically or mentally 
incapacitated. 

In New Jersey, a new Statute brings 
within the scope of the program of 
aid to dependent children those chil- 
dren living with any of the relatives 
specified in the definition of a de- 
pendent child under title IV of the 
Social Security Act. Formerly, the 
program was limited to children liv- 
ing with the mother or woman stand- 
ing in loco parentis. 

Wisconsin amended its definition 
of total and permanent disability to 
liberalize its program of assistance to 
disabled persons. In Oregon, amend- 
ments deleted the words “perma- 
nently and totally” from the statute 
providing for aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. The program is 
now identified as “aid to the dis- 
abled.” The term “disabled” is de- 
fined, as formerly, to mean having a 
bodily impairment that is both per- 
manent and total. 


Residence and Citizenship 


Several States adopted legislation 
liberalizing their residence require- 
ments in one or more of the federally 
aided programs, and one State 
lengthened the qualifying period. 

New Jersey eliminated its l-year 
residence requirement in aid to de- 
pendent children under a new statute 
that makes major program and ad- 
ministrative changes, effective Janu- 
ary 1, 1960. 

Maine, Ohio, and Vermont lowered 
their requirements. In Maine the 
residence requirement for old-age as- 
sistance, aid to the blind, and aid to 
the permanently and totally disabled 
was reduced to 1 year of continuous 
residence immediately preceding ap- 
plication. Maine also enacted legisla- 
tion providing for an interstate com- 
pact on welfare services under which 
other States would join with Maine 
to make welfare services available on 
a reciprocal basis to persons who 
move from one State to another. 
Such persons would not be ineligible 
for a welfare service because of fail- 
ure to meet a State’s residence or 
settlement requirements. Under the 
compact, welfare services would in- 
clude the four federally aided assist- 
ance programs, as well as general 
assistance, child welfare _ services, 
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care of unwed mothers, and welfare 
medical services to needy persons. 
Ohio reduced the residence require- 
ment in both old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind to 3 out of the most 
recent 9 years. Vermont lowered the 
residence requirement in those pro- 
grams and also in aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled to 2 years 
out of the 6 years immediately pre- 
ceding the application for assistance. 

California and South Dakota made 
other changes in their residence pro- 
visions. A California law provides 
that a recipient may remain outside 
the State for more than a year with- 
out presumptive loss of residence if 
illness or other good cause prevents 
his return. South Dakota clarified 
and broadened the residence require- 
ment in aid to dependent children. 
As amended the law includes children 
who have resided in the State 1 year 
before application, who are living 
with a parent or other relative who 
has so resided, who were born within 
the year and whose parent or relative 
has resided in the State 1 year before 
the child’s birth or application, or 
who are eligible under the terms of a 
reciprocal agreement with another 
State. 

Arkansas formerly had a residence 
requirement of 1 year in each pro- 
gram. New .egislation would require 
an applicant for old-age assistance, 
aid to the blind, or aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled to reside 
in the State 3 out of the past 5 years, 
with continuous residence during the 
year preceding the application. The 
State has interpreted the new legisla- 
tion as not excluding an individual 
who has lived in the State 5 of the 
past 9 years, which is the maximum 
permitted under the Federal act. 

Several amendments to the Michi- 
gan law relate to residence require- 
ments for State programs other than 
the federally aided public assistance 
programs. An increase to 2 years in 
the eligibility requirement for hos- 
pitalization of children will, however, 
affect children receiving aid to de- 
pendent children. 

Indiana authorized a comprehen- 
sive study of the effects of residence 
requirements under the public wel- 
fare and poor relief laws. A special 
committee of the Legislative Advisory 
Commission is to make the study and 


submit its report before September 
15, 1960, for transmittal to the State 
Legislature. 

Legislation relating to citizenship 
as a condition of eligibility was en- 
acted in two States. Ohio placed as- 
sistance to the aged on the same basis 
as its other federally aided programs 
by repealing the citizenship require- 
ment in old-age assistance. Califor- 
nia legislation eliminated, in its pro- 
gram of assistance to the disabled, 
the requirement that noncitizens 
shall declare under oath that they 
desire to become citizens. 


Relatives’ Responsibility 


In the 1959 sessions several States 
enacted legislation with respect to 
the responsibility of relatives for 
needy persons. For the most part, 
the provisions were amendatory and 
clarifying rather than new legisla- 
tion; to the extent that there was 
legislation, it indicated concern for 
strengthening State provisions for 
the support of children. 

Legislation in California, affecting 
all programs, releases the relative 
from responsibility for the support of 
a parent if the relative had been de- 
serted for 2 years before reaching age 
18. Connecticut amended its provi- 
sions for old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children to require the 
agency to investigate the financial 
condition of close relatives (husband, 
wife, father, mother, and children), 
determine their ability to support un- 
der a contribution scale established by 
the agency, and notify them of their 
requirement of support. Another law 
affecting aid to dependent children 
defines “stepparent” and provides 
that, in the determination of need, 
the ability of a stepparent to provide 
for the support of his minor children 
living with him shall be considered 
in the same way as that of a natural 
parent. This State also made several 
changes in the statutes pertaining to 
payments to welfare authorities un- 
der various support orders. 

Amendments to the Illinois Public 
Assistance Code clarified the author- 
ity of the State agency and the 
county departments to file support 
actions directly as well as by request- 
ing the State’s attorney to file the 
actions. The statute spells out the 
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responsibility of spouses for each 
other and of parents for children, 
including children born out of wed- 
lock and legally adopted children. 
Other Illinois statutes relating to the 
support of dependents were also 
amended. 

A new law in the State of Wash- 
ington prescribes the powers and 
duties of the State’s attorney-general 
and certain local law-enforcement 
Officials to take action under appro- 
priate State statutes to enforce sup- 
port of dependent children who are 
not receiving proper care or support 
or who have been abandoned. The 
welfare department is to notify these 
Officials when children are receiving 
or about to receive aid to dependent 
children, foster-home care, or other 
assistance. The law also provides that 
the assistance payment shall not be 
withheld or reduced as the result of 
a support order under the act when 
the support has not been provided. 


Special Provisions in Aid to 
Dependent Children 


There was increased interest in the 
program of aid to dependent children 
during the 1959 legislative sessions. 
This program provides assistance and 
services chiefly to children deprived 
of parental support or care because 
of the absence from the home or the 
physical or mental incapacity of a 
parent. Increasingly, it is serving the 
needy families of the Nation that 
have the most serious and complex 
social and economic handicaps. In 
some States, bills were introduced 
proposing measures directed particu- 
larly towards families in which there 
were illegitimate births. The extent 
of legislative interest in those pro- 
posals varied. The fact that few such 
bills were enacted indicates growing 
recognition of the complexity of the 
problem and realization that the 
solution is not to be found in meas- 
ures that would deny aid to children 
whose need for assistance and serv- 
ices is clearly established. 

A Colorado amendment provides 
for vendor payments for nonmedical 
needs in aid to dependent children 
under certain conditions, with a pro- 
viso that the measure will not go into 
effect until such expenditures are 
matchable under Federal law. 
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An amendment adopted in Florida 
sets forth seven criteria for a suitable 
home, including the effect of the 
birth of an illegitimate child in the 
home since the receipt of aid to de- 
pendent children. The law also pro- 
vides that, on a finding that one or 
more of the criteria exist, the county 
board shall continue aid and shall 
work with the family to make the 
home suitable. If that effort fails, 
the board shall arrange either for the 
children’s placement with relatives, 
with the consent of the mother, or 
referral to the court for determina- 
tion whether the children should be 
placed elsewhere or remain in the 
home. At the same time, a provision 
in the appropriation act prohibited 
the payment of assistance for a child 
living in a home considered unsuit- 
able under State law. An opinion of 
the Attorney General said that the 
amendment to the law governing aid 
to dependent children would not deny 
aid to any eligible child and thus in 
effect resolved the potential conflict 
with title IV of the Social Security 
Act. 

In Louisiana a law was enacted, 
subject to approval under the Social 
Security Act, that would exclude from 
the program for dependent children 
those children who are born out of 
wedlock and who have two or more 
siblings who are illegitimate. The law 
was found unacceptable by the Social 
Security Administration as the basis 
for an approvable State plan under 
the Federal act. 

An amendment to the Illinois law 
requires that the home of children 
receiving aid to dependent children 
shall be visited at least once in each 
3-month period to determine con- 
tinuing need and to provide services 
to parents and children. Wisconsin 
amended its law relating to eligibility 
for aid to dependent children so that 
aid may be granted in certain situa- 
tions in which action to compel sup- 
port has been instituted and the 
court order is either insufficient to 
adequately meet the child’s needs or 
is unenforceable. 

In Washington the appropriation 
act prohibits payments under aid to 
dependent children for an employ- 
able parent or relative with whom the 
child is living unless it is determined 
that such employment is detrimental 


to the physical or mental well-being 
of the child. North Carolina enacted 
a measure, with a proviso that no 
action would be taken if it did not 
meet the requirements of Federal 
law, requiring the State Board of 
Public Welfare to give each solicitor 
of the Superior Courts a list of all 
mothers living in his district who are 
receiving aid to dependent children 
so that he may ascertain whether 
they are refusing to support their 
children. This measure was found to 
be unacceptable as part of an approv- 
able State plan under the Social 
Security Act. 


Property Limitations and 
Need Determination 


Several States adopted legislation 
relating to the effect of ownership, 
assignment, and transfer of real and 
personal property on eligibility for 
assistance or to the consideration of 
an individual’s income and resources 
in determining need and the amount 
of his payment. 

Missouri increased the amount of 
cash or securities that the needy re- 
cipient of old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, or aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled may retain. The 
amount was raised from $500 to $750 
for a single person and from $1,000 to 
$1,500 if the recipient is married and 
living with his spouse. In aid to de- 
pendent children the limit on the 
family’s personal property was raised 
from $1,000 to $1,500. In Nebraska a 
resolution of the legislature directed 
the State Division of Public Welfare 
to increase from $500 to $750 the 
maximum available resources that 
may be owned by a recipient of public 
assistance. A family may have up to 
$1,500. 

The Nevada Legislature dealt spe- 
cifically with its program of aid to 
the blind. It removed any limit on 
the value of real property used as a 
home and stipulated that all real or 
personal property exceeding $1,500 in 
value, less encumbrances, be used to 
meet current needs. A vehicle of 
reasonable value necessary for trans- 
portation is not considered as per- 
sonal property. The proceeds of the 
sale of real property may be retained 
for 1 year for the purpose of buying 
a home. Nevada also increased from 
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$90 to $100 the minimum amount 
that a blind individual is presumed 
to need to provide the necessities of 
life. (In this program the first $50 
of earned income is disregarded, as 
provided under Federal law.) An- 
other law provides that food and 
shelter furnished to a recipient of 
aid to the blind is to be regarded as 
income in computing the amount of 
the assistance payment for which he 
will be eligible. 

North Dakota amended its old-age 
assistance law to exempt personal 
property, designated by the applicant 
or recipient and valued at less than 
$300, from being transferred in trust 
to the State Department of Public 
Welfare. Ohio is another State that 
enacted specific legislation on prop- 
erty and income limitations in one 
of its public assistance programs. The 
old-age assistance law was amended 
to remove the $960-a-year limitation 
on income as an eligibility condition. 
The homestead exemption was in- 
creased from $6,000 to $12,000. The 
amount of insurance that may be 
held for burial expenses was raise 
from $300 to $500, and an identical 
increase was made in the amount of 
insurance that a recipient may hold 
without placing it under agency con- 
trol. 

In California there were several 
changes, technical and clarifying in 
nature, concerning property holdings. 
One amendment relates to the reten- 
tion of proceeds from the sale of real 
property; the proceeds are considered 
real property for a period of 1 year if 
they are held for the purpose of pur- 
chasing a home. The amendment 
makes clear that the provision ap- 
plies to conversions occurring before 
the application for assistance. 

Connecticut, Florida, and Minne- 
sota amended their provisions gov- 
erning the period of time within 
which an assignment or transfer of 
property made before the application 
for assistance might affect eligibility. 
Formerly, in Connecticut, an appli- 
cant for old-age assistance or aid to 
dependent children was not eligible if 
he had assigned or transferred prop- 
erty within 3 years before his appli- 
cation, without reasonable considera- 
tion, in order to qualify for assist- 
ance. An amendment deletes the 3- 
year limit on such transfers and also 
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provides that ineligibility shall con- 
tinue only as long as the fair value of 
such property would furnish support 
at a reasonable standard of health 
and decency. 

Florida reduced to 2 years the time 
limit on property assignments and 
transfers made to qualify or maintain 
eligibility for old-age assistance. For- 
merly transactions of this kind made 
within the 3 years immediately pre- 
ceding the application disqualified 
the individual for assistance. In 
Minnesota the law had prohibited the 
payment of assistance to an individ- 
ual whose spouse, living with the per- 
son, had assigned or transferred 
property for the purpose of qualify- 
ing either person for old-age assist- 
ance. In 1959 this provision was 
liberalized by limiting its application 
to transfers made under such circum- 
stances within 5 years before the 
date of the application for assistance. 

Montana enacted a law stipulating 
that, in determining need and the 
amount of the assistance payment to 
members of the recognized Indian 
tribes, per capita payments from 
tribal lands or tribal profits not ex- 
ceeding $100 a year are to be disre- 
garded. This law has a saving clause 
providing that it is to be effective 
only when Federal law permits. 


Safeguarding Information 


Indiana amended its law providing 
for public access to certain records of 
public assistance disbursements in 
order to broaden the scope of the 
information available regarding re- 
cipients of old-age assistance and aid 
to dependent children. Louisiana fur- 
ther strengthened its provisions that 
declare all public assistance records 
confidential by adding the words “not 
subject to waiver.” This phrase pre- 
cludes the recipient from permitting 
information from the case records to 
be made available to outside sources, 
including insurance companies, bill 
collectors, and others, for purposes 
unrelated to the administration of 
public assistance. 

Wisconsin law now requires that 
any person other than a public officer 
may inspect public assistance records 
only upon signing a statement that 
contains his address and the reason 
for seeing the record. The law fur- 


ther requires that the agency notify 
the recipient of the fact and give him 
the name and address of the person 
inspecting the record within 72 hours 
of such inspection. A North Carolina 
amendment authorizes members of 
the county boards of public welfare 
to inspect records concerning appli- 
cations for public assistance on file 
in the office or in the custody of staff 
of the county director of public wel- 
fare; it prohibits the board members 
from disclosing any information thus 
acquired. 


Organization and Adminis- 
tration 


During their 1959 legislative ses- 
sions, Alaska and Hawaii, in the 
organization of their State govern- 
ments, authorized extensive changes 
from the patterns under the Terri- 
torial form of government. In Alaska, 
State health and welfare functions 
were merged in a new Department of 
Health and Welfare under the direc- 
tion of a Commissioner of Health and 
Welfare; he is appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, subject to confirmation by the 
members of the legislature in joint 
session. In Hawaii the reorganization 
act provides for a Department of So- 
cial Services and a Department of 
Health. The Department of Social 
Services will have varied functions 
previously carried by independent 
agencies, including the provision of 
medical care to recipients of assist- 
ance and to the medically indigent. 
The act also specifies the qualifica- 
tions of the chief of the Department 
of Social Services. 

Seven other States made changes 
affecting the way in which their pub- 
lic welfare responsibilities are carried 
out. Florida increased the member- 
ship of the State welfare board, 
which administers the public assist- 
ance and related welfare programs, 
from seven to nine members, ap- 
pointed by the Governor and con- 
firmed by the Senate. One member is 
appointed from each of the congres- 
sional districts and one member from 
the State at large. 

A new Indiana law established a 
committee to act in an advisory ca- 
pacity to the State Department of 
Public Welfare in administering the 
public welfare provisions relating to 
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assistance to the needy blind. The 
law specifies the qualifications of the 
five members, to be appointed by the 
Governor. Kansas law now makes it 
possible for any county to appoint a 
committee to advise the county board 
in welfare matters, subject to the 
rules and regulations of the State 
Board of Social Welfare. It no longer 
makes mandatory the appointment of 
such a committee in counties where 
more than 500 persons receive assist- 
ance. 

New Jersey enacted a new law re- 
lating to the program of aid to de- 
pendent children. Effective January 
1, 1960, responsibility for this pro- 
gram is placed with the Bureau of 
Assistance, which will supervise its 
administration by the county welfare 
boards along with the other federally 
aided public assistance programs. 
Formerly, aid to dependent children 
was administered by the State Board 
of Child Welfare through its district 
offices. 

In the area of financing, the non- 
Federal share of North Dakota’s pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children 
will be financed 75 percent from State 
funds and 25 percent from county 
funds; formerly the cost was on a 50- 
50 basis. Iowa repealed the law that 
levied a head tax on adults formerly 
paid into the old-age assistance fund 
and abolished the liens charged 
against property for delinquent head 
taxes. 

In the field of staff training and 
recruitment, Florida designated 
$23,064 to be used during the bien- 
nium for educational scholarships 
and training for public assistance 
positions in consultation with Florida 
universities and colleges offering such 
training. Iowa removed the require- 
ment that all employees of the State 
Department of Social Welfare must 
have resided in the State at least 2 
years immediately before applying 
for employment, as well as the pro- 
hibition against requiring a college 
education as basic qualification for 
county welfare professional person- 
nel. 

Tllinois, Iowa, and Texas author- 
ized existing or new groups to carry 
on broad study and analysis of public 
welfare matters in their States. An 
Illinois law continues the Commis- 
sion on Public Aid and Assistance 
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and appropriates funds for its work 
for a 2-year period. This group has 
membership representing the State 
Legislature and the general public 
and is studying all matters pertain- 
ing to public aid and assistance in 
the State. 

The Iowa Legislature established a 
committee of six senators and six 
representatives (with both political 
parties equally represented) to in- 
quire during the next 2 years into all 
matters relating to public assistance 
and relief in Iowa. The study is to 
include but is not limited to the cate- 
gorical assistance programs, county 
poor relief, and soldiers’ relief and to 
their administration. 

In Texas the legislature created a 
coordinating commission to study 
State health and welfare needs. The 
commissioners of the State depart- 
ments of employment, education, 
health, and welfare are members and 
are to report trends, developments, 
and needs to the Governor and the 
Legislative Council and suggest ways 
to coordinate efforts to meet the 
needs. 


Aging 


Continued interest in the needs of 
the aging and the aged and the pro- 
vision of services for them is reflected 
in various legislative actions that di- 
rectly or indirectly affect the public 
assistance program. 

The Illinois Legislature added a 
new section to the Code that gives 
to the Public Aid Commission de- 
tailed statutory authority to provide 
services for older persons; these serv- 
ices had been carried on under a 
general authorization since 1950. Un- 
der the new law the Commission’s 
Advisory Committee on the Aging be- 
comes the Council on the Improve- 
ment of the Economic and Social 
Status of Older People. The legisla- 
ture also continued for a third bien- 
nium the Commission on Aging and 
Aged, which consists of 15 members— 
five each from the house and senate 
and five from the general public ap- 
pointed by the Governor. This group 
is analyzing and assessing existing 
knowledge and programs related to 
problems of the aging and aged in 
the State and will report to the next 
session of the legislature. 


In Maine, where the authority of 
the Committee on Aging was due to 
expire, the legislature established a 
permanent State Committee on Aging 
to continue the study of the problems 
of the State’s aging population and 
assist in organizing local committees. 
Maryland established a Commission 
on the Aging as an advisory body to 
the Governor to study existing serv- 
ices, coordinate the programs of 
agencies and departments working 
with the aging, and report annually 
on its findings. 

Related legislation in a number of 
States was concerned with the need 
for facilities for individuals requiring 
nursing and other personal care and 
with the establishment and mainte- 
nance of standards for these facili- 
ties. 

Two States adopted legislation to 
foster the establishment of facilities 
for the care of the aged and of nurs- 
ing homes. Illinois authorized the 
purchase, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of homes for the 
aged by the counties. These homes 
are to be licensed by the Department 
of Public Health. Aged persons may 
be admitted who are able to pay rent 
through private means, public sub- 
sidy, or both. Comparable legislative 
action occurred in North Dakota. A 
revolving fund of $1 million will be 
available to the Public Welfare Board 
to make loans to counties and non- 
profit corporations to construct nurs- 
ing homes and homes for the aged. 
Homes for the aged will be subject to 
the regulations of the State Welfare 
Board, and nursing homes will be 
regulated by the State Health De- 
partment. 

In five States the legislation re- 
lated to their standard-setting pro- 
visions for nursing homes and similar 
facilities. Indiana made various 
changes in its law relating to licens- 
ing, regulation, and inspection of 
nursing homes. The homes now in- 
cluded under the law are those with 
more than two unrelated patients, 
rather than one or more as formerly. 
Another change prohibits advertising 
the conduct, maintenance, or opera- 
tion of a nursing home through any 
advertising medium before a license 
is granted, and it provides for action 
to enjoin such advertising. 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-59 
{In thousands; data corrected to Jan. 7, 1960] 
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September]______.___- 10,236.2 | 514.0 $42.9 | 2,954.5 | 3,249.9 | 243.5 139.7 (12) 63.8 13.9 34.8 | 1,162.9 8.2] 85.5 
ala ee | 10, 303.1 518.2 | 345.3 | 2,962.9 | 3,273.0 | 243.9) 140.7] (2) 65.5 15.3 33.0 | 1,111.9 4.1 96.0 
November|_......... 10,354.0 | 521.9 | 347.6 | 2,968.0} 3.200.3/ 245.3, 141.6] (2) 57.2| 13.1 | 32.2 | 1,354.9 3.9] 90.3 
Amount of benefits '4 
$000; i 3. 22 $1,183,462 | $17,150 [$114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 | $6,371 | $1,448 |-.------ $105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |__......__._] $518,700 |_.___-....]$15,961 
. | eae 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 | 64,933 | 320,561 23,644} 1,559 Se Re Ot ee ae ee 14,537 
nn 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 | 68,115 | 325,265 | 39,523| 1,603 |--------- 111,193 | 15,005 | 14,342 eto) ees 6, 268 
ae 911,696 | 92,943 | 125,795 | 72,961 | 331,350 | 55,152 1,706 |--------- 116,133 | 17,843 | 17,255 |..-...-- 2 . 917 
oo 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 | 73,451] 1,765 ..-| 144,302 | 22,034 | 19,238 | 62,385 $4,215 582 
1945... -... 2,047,025 | 148,107 | 137,140 | 83,874 | 697,830 | 99,651 | 1,772 |--------- 254,238 | 26,127 | 23,431 |.__.....-_..| 445,866 | 126,630 | 2,359 
1946___.__. 5,135,413 | 222,320 | 149,188 | 94,585 |1,268,984 | 127,933 | 1,817 | -| 333,640 | 27,851 | 30,610 |_____- -|1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
__ ae 4,658,540 | 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 | 149,179 | 19,283 | 382'515 | 90'460 33,115 $11,368 | 776,165 | 970,542 | 39,401 
) 4,454,705 | 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 | 171,837} 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140 30,843 | 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,599 
1949. 5,613,168 | 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 (1,692,215 | 196,586 | 39,257 1,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 | 31,771 30,103 {1,737,279 | 430,194 ]103,596 
1950_.__.__| 5,196,761 | 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 | 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 | 32,740 | 33,578 28,099 {1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
1951__.___.] 5,503,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 | 506.803 | 49,527 | 14,014 | 519,398 | 57.337 | 33,356 26,297 | 840,411 | = 2,234 | 20,217 
1952. 6, 285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 [1,722,225 | 501,504 | 74,085 | 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 | 37,251 34,689 | 998,237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_ 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 | 743,536 | 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 | 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954. ___ 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428.900 | 208,126 |1,921,380 | 879.952 | 93.201 | 32.6 | 628,801 | 92,229 | 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107,666 {157,088 
1955... .- 10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 {1,107,541 | 121,847 | 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 | 42,233 51,945 |1,350,268 | 87,672 | 93,284 
Lo Se 11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 |1'244"073 | 133,171 | 49,075 | 699,204 | 109,304 | 41,895 49,538 {1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
1957______.|13, 560,263 15,744,490 | 588,501 | 474,841 |2,180,509 |1,520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 | 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93,535 
1958______.]17,512,022 16,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382,215 {1,720,146 | 153,947 | 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 | 56,043 51,920 |3,979,946 | 82,085 |228,824 
j | } | } 
1958 | 
November_| 1,348,892 | 555.238 | 47,300 | 50.256 | 201,244 | 142,291 | 12,765 7,211 | 66,765 | 10,168 4,791 4,449 | 227,723 2,693 | 16,030 
December. |} (12) (") 47,330 | 50,839 | 201,017 (13) | 12,818 7,309 | 67,250 (3 5,092 5,424 | 205 , 602 3,311 | 19,755 
1959 
January .-_| 1,546,528 | 603,041 | 48,050 | 51,000 | 205,188 | 156,709 | 13,373 | 7,308 | 67,300 | 22,409 4,583 4,979 | 338,757 | 3, 486 | 20,345 
February.| 1,501,047 | 610,445 | 48,532 | 51,421 | 198,109 | 158,212) 13,553 | 7,444 | 67,582] 12,643 5,441 3,517 | 307,403 2,993 | 13,752 
March--.__| 1,519,454 | 620,079 | 49,030 | 52,193 | 202,964 | 160,103 | 13,626 | 7,588 | 67,851 | 15,015 5,876 3,513 } 306,451 2,688 | 12,477 
April_..__. | 1,484,747 | 628,174 | 49,518 | 52,415 | 206,796 | 162,046 | 13,783 7643 | 68,519 | 14,955 6,627 3,203 | 259,950 2,019 | 9,099 
i ee | 1,420,158 | 6335673 | 49/761 | 52865 | 206,287 | 163,626 | 13,826 7,730 | 68,851 | 13,646 | 5,675 4,221 | 190,106} 1,250] 8,641 
June......| 1,425,035 | 640,167 | 55,192 | 53,520 | 207,191 | 165,378 | 15,345 7,798 | 68,800 | 13,676 | 6,173 7,153 | 162,326 1,114 | 21,202 
July.......| 1.419,346 | 646,819 | 55,232 | 53,377 | 207,300 | 166,803 | 15,344 7.827 | 68,447 | 12,225 | 5,039 5,760 } 154,918 1,148 | 18,918 
August....| 1,425,819 | 653,399 | 55,529 | 54.071 | 206,062 | 168,648 | 14,435 7,945 | 68,229 | 14,422 5.073 7,418 | 142,284 990 | 27,314 
September! 1,442,015 658 , 585 56,001 54,593 207 , 868 169,961 | 15,536 &§,004 | 68,093 13,385 5,295 7,079 150,692 845 | 26,078 
October.__| 1,445,507 | 663,819 | 56,382 54,888 209,245 | 171,498 | 15,579 8,083 | 68,520 | 13,781 5,656 6,596 | 145,249 401 | 25,810 
November] 1,475,375 | 667,731 56,750 55,406 207 , 780 172,743 15,700 §,092 | 68,258 12,054 5,246 6,108 | 177,456 








1 Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

§ Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 

_§ Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning 
Feb. 1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dee. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

‘Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of 
quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

* Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

* Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
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21.693 





temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 

10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes payments to 
unemployed Federal workers from Jan. 1955 and to unemployed ex-servicemen 
from Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal Government. In- 
cludes temporary unemployment compensation programs, June 1958-July 1959. 

1 Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. RBe- 
ginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans. Number represents average weekly 
claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 4, page 33. 

‘4 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs monthly benefit data, by month, are for benefits in current-payment 
status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; for 
Veterans Administration programs, except readjustment allowance program, 
disbursements; under State unemployment insurance laws, Servicemen’s Re- 
adjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, checks issued; 
for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations 
from July 1949. Civil-service and railroad unemployment insurance data 
adjusted monthly; other data adjusted annually. 


Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 


1957-59 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 





Unemployment insurance 





Federal insurance 





Period contributions ! ee Railroad Stateun- | yaa, Railroad un- 
i i ~" mel PR pee retirement employment Prin ome | employment 
| contributions ? | insurance | insurance taxes ¢ | insurance 
| Retirement Disability ~ | contributions | contributions 3 | contributions * 
| and survivor P ’ 
Fiseal year: 
| ae as ae $7 , 266,985 $926 403 $1,259,041 $575 , 282 $1,500,397 $335 ,880 $99,891 
0 Se er ee eee 7,565 ,086 894 ,995 1,515,852 525 ,369 1,675,286 324,020 102,014 
5 months ended: 
Co a a ee ene a amr eee 2,596,305 321,545 449, 554 256 ,333 780 ,074 3,724 35,464 
i . eee 2,885,123 359,135 640 , 334 221,401 751,279 3,978 34,850 
po ee eee eee 3,295,659 374,709 605,173 256 , 244 1,022,029 5,021 44,664 
1958 
PEN no 58 4 be cuadwee Sonadanen eteeoaes 674,926 96 , 209 113,387 67,782 183,621 671 10,475 
Er CR EEE Eee et er ae 355 ,057 44,337 135,868 43.715 11,466 7 13,283 
1959 
PEER seman cet done kd eS aen coe eauekn omens 230 , 887 16,494 120,412 14,316 76,943 39 ,052 573 
. . Se eee eee ts foe ae ere 875,272 108 ,608 110,458 71,198 142,928 261 ,357 7,438 
| eee meria  en 727 ,420 82,163 131,310 42,883 9,051 15,218 16,269 
EE ee eee ee 626,778 58,719 122,376 16,166 259 , 635 1,432 830 
| adacée 1,278,210 159,230 131,554 70 ,049 413,056 1,312 10,015 
aia 5 an ca xusnnd whiacaeeena a tama mies 586 .339 66 , 308 123,540 45,641 10,928 945 18,756 
is £6 nina caisels wats pun hws «ew mnn eee 298 , 757 53,757 109 ,093 20,148 245.078 701 1,017 
Se ee ee ee eee 1,251,509 137.055 125,141 85,432 370 ,076 743 9,433 
ee een fee reas 595,180 58,729 129,659 51,849 14,503 57. 22,947 
Se dicmattisics 245, 584 23.793 129,137 16,448 135, 262 2,337 757 
PIs visos as cand eens acs tees dad ce ceeacs 904 ,629 101,374 112,143 82,366 257,110 664 10,510 





' Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed 
in employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning 
January 1957, by disability insurance; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments; beginning May 1951, includes 
deposits in the trust fund(s) by States under voluntary coverage agreements; 
beginning December 1952 (January 1959 for disability insurance), adjusted for 
employee-tax refunds; beginning 1959, includes transfers from the railroad re- 
tirement account to the disability insurance trust fund under the financial 
interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act. 

2 Represents employee and employing agency (Goverment 


the civil-service retirement and disability fund. 








Tax Act. 


contributions to 








3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal 
ties and interest collected from employers and, in 3 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. 


‘ Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 


Data reported by State agencies. 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 


ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 
(Continued from page 9) 

Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 82, 

Nov. 1959, pp. 1198-1205. 55 cents. 

Information based on interviews by 
the staff of the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California, 
with representatives of 65 firms in the 
San Francisco area. 


NEw YorkK STATE DIVISION oF Hovus- 
ING. How To Provide Housing 
Which the Elderly Can Afford. New 
York: The Division, 1958. 35 pp. 
Processed. 


U. S. ConcrREss. SENATE. COMMITTEE 
ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WELFARE. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE 
AGED AND Acinc. National Organ- 
izations in the Field’ of Aging. 
Hearings, 86th Congress, 1st Ses- 


sion. Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 336 pp. 
Public Welfare 


ANDERSON, NELS. The Urban Com- 
munity: A World Perspective. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co., 1959. 
500 pp. $5.50. 

Includes chapters on urbanism and 


Bulletin, February 1960 


population phenomena, the nature of 

the community, urbanism and the 

family, some economic aspects of 
urban living, and welfare in the mod- 
ern community. 

KAUFMAN, MANUEL. The Social Serv- 
ice Exchange: A Professional Serv- 
ice. Philadelphia: Newtown Con- 
ference, 311 S. Juniper St., 1959. 
8 pp. Processed. 50 cents. 

The role of the social service ex- 
change in providing effective com- 
munity services. 

KutTzIK, ALFRED J. Social Work and 
Jewish Values: Basic Areas of Con- 
sonance and Conflict. Washington: 
Public Affairs Press, 1959. 101 pp. 
$3.25. 

McLeEop, Donna L., and HYLTON, 
Lypia F. An Evaluation of a 
Method for Administering In-Serv- 
ice Training in Aid to Dependent 
Children. Ann Arbor: University 
of Michigan, School of Social Work, 
1958. 97 pp. Processed. 

Reports on the second year of a 2- 
year study designed to improve serv- 
ices to families receiving aid to de- 
pendent childen by helping them 


improve family life and move toward 

self-support. 

Mayo, Leonarp W. “Relationships 
Between Public and Voluntary 
Health and Welfare Agencies — 
Philosophy and Principles.” Ameri- 
can Journal of Public Health, Vol. 
49, Oct. 1959, pp. 1307-1312. $1.25. 

NEW JERSEY COMMISSION To StTupyY 
THE DEPARTMENT OF INSTITUTIONS 
AND AGENCIES. The State’s Organi- 
zation for Social Welfare in New 


Jersey. Trenton: The Commis- 
sion, 1959. 128 pp. 
TENBROEK, JACOBUS, and MAarmTSON, 


FLtoyp W. Hope Deferred: Public 

Welfare and the Blind. Berkeley: 

University of California Press, 1959. 

272 pp. $5. 

A study of social provisions for 
the welfare and security of the blind 
in the United States. 


Child Welfare 


Kixpy, Joyce. “Preserving Family 
Ties.” Child Welfare, Vol. 38, Nov. 
1959, pp. 19-24. 45 cents. 

“A report of an inter-agency proj- 
(Continued on page 34) 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 
{In thousands] 












































1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments). Beginning May 1951, includes deposits by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appro- 
priated to meet costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Be- 
ginning 1952 for the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 
1959 for the disability insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of 
estimated amount of employee-tax overpayment. Beginning 1959, includes 
transfers to the disability insurance trust fund from the railroad retirement 
account under the financial interchange provisions of the Railroad Retirement 
Act; the first such transfer ($22 million) occurred July 1959. 

2 Includes interest transferred to the old-age and survivors insurance trust 
fund from the railroad retirement account under the financial interchange pro- 
visions and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust fund to 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 4). 

8 Includes transfer to the railroad retirement account from the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund under the financial interchange provisions— 
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Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
| 
| ] 
Period Net 
| contribution | Interest Benefit Administra- U.S. Govern- Cash Total 
| income and received 2 payments 3 tive expenses ‘ |ment securities § balance assets 
| transfers ! | 
Old-age and survivors insurance;trust fund 
| | pene l 
Cumulative, January 1937-November 1959 __- $66,745,545 $5,632,096 $50,473 ,846 $1,569,470 | $19,163,905 $1,170,420 $20 ,334,325 
Fiscal year: 
EEE Se ee eee Ea eee 7 , 266,985 557,274 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
SN ai eee lent nevnciacweininmrmnienriwanieciieds 7,565,086 543,420 9,173,587 206 ,094 20,474,430 | 1,066,994 | 21,541,424 
5 months ended: } 
A ees ee eee 2,596,305 53,648 3,137,451 69,496 | 21,621,070 850,814 22,471,884 
oo SE ee 2,885,123 60,433 3,648 ,032 90,870 | 20,997,551 | 1,021,703 2,019, 254 
NR EE ican coc an cae aicconuncesan 3,295,659 53,046 4,457,934 | 97,870 | 19,163,905 | 1,170,420 | 20 ,334 , 325 
1958 
J NS SEA see See Ae 674,926 9,530 698 , 756 16,482 20,997,551 | 1,021,703 | 22,019,254 
|. a ae ee ere 355,057 214,020 703 ,598 20,310 20,953,408 | 911,014 | 21,864,422 
1959 | 
| | | 
en a eee eee 230,887 | 1,980 751,454 16,709 | 20,395,900 | 933,226 21,329,126 
SS SRS ee eee ae ee | 875,272 15,934 790 ,721 17,388 | 20,280,440 | 1,131,783 21,412,224 
ES ae en ee ee 727 ,420 17,686 812,432 6,586 | 20,411,558 | 26,753 | 21,338,310 
EEE SS © Re eae nee ae ete ee ee 626,778 22,445 816,871 17,645 20,116, 268 1,036,749 | 21,153,017 
De on nh ae cnc se nkeneeceneoukocesmmbie 1,278,210 10,835 826,599 17,332 | 20,539,768 | 1,058 ,362 | 21,598,130 
a eee a oe a 586,339 200 ,087 823,880 19,252 | 20,474,430 1,066,994 21,541,424 
. 0 3 a ee eee eee | 298 , 757 1,822 1,103,117 18,039 19,793,830 927,018 | 20,720,848 
RES SRE See eae 8 Det oe a cen 1,251,509 15,299 833 , 235 18,362 | 20,096,417 1,039,642 | 21,136,060 
0 SS ee ae ee eee 595,180 13,923 838,850 | 25,569 | 19,924,675 956 ,068 20,880,743 
LS TS a eae eee 245,584 18,189 841,472 | 17,733 | 19,367,605 | 917,707 | 20,285,312 
gg, ROE ES ee MN Baap er Ca panes 904,629 3,812 841, 26 18,168 19,163,905 | 1,170,420 20 334,325 
| | | { 
| Disability insurance trust fund 
er ling January 1957-November 1959 ¢___| 2,533 ,307 $53,155 $720 ,434 $36 , 204 $1,745,558 $84 , 266 $1,829,824 
‘iscal year: 
ig EE SERS eee eee era ae 926,403 15,843 168 ,420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098 ,973 
eg EES eee rege, ae ener 894,995 33, 293 339, 231 21,410 1,606,874 59,747 | 1,666,621 
5 months ended: 
eo eg MOE EEE EEN | 321,545 621 42,364 1,230 | 567,991 47,839 | 615,830 
a Ee | 359,135 1,601 114,024 1,298 | 1,264,062 | 80,326 | 1,344,387 
ee eee 374,709 2,655 212,783 1,377 | 1,745,558 | 84,266 | 1,829,824 
| 
1958 | 
| 
SSE LE OTD 96, 209 554 27,021 545 | 1, 264,062 80 ,326 1,344,387 
Es ae aaa ee 44,337 13,523 23,189 545 | 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
1959 | | 
| | 
eect, gt eS FE ee ee eae } 16,494 102 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 | 1,361,578 
I le ReeaN ce linia Mdctiitcan vigaihccncitiatensets | 108, 608 794 31,096 246 | 1,359,353 80,285 | 1,439,638 
| AE i “cael SS a a ee 82,163 —-s4 32,860 17,773 | 1,426,704 44,411 | 1,471,115 
RE Oe a ee eee ee ee } 58,719 4y1 31,945 270 | 1,455,434 42,676 | 1,498,110 
OSS ae ee a ee eee ee ee ne ee | 159,230 | 640 33,696 270 1,542,014 82,000 | 1,624,014 
_ Ss a ee a a 66,308 | 16,196 39,628 | 270 1,606,874 | 59,747 | 1,666,621 
RR atthe Backs Middanceiitaitoaie is tec iatnmacon’ 53,757 94 42,299 | 280 1,629,234 | 48 ,659 | 1,677,893 
Eee ee ee a ee eee } 137,055 855 | 41,539 | 280 | 1,698,111 | 75,872 | 1,773,983 
_ eas ch ET aS 58,729 262 | 40 ,607 | 280 | 1,741,661 | 50,427 1,792,088 
BA ee een eee ae eee } 23,793 616 44,016 268 | 1,725,458 | 46,755 | 1,772,213 
SN oe cent indeconsacccuewcantsunbinake ei } 101,374 §29 44,323 268 | 1,745,558 84,266 1,829,824 





$124 million in July 1958 and $282 million in July 1959. 
benefit payments began August 1957. 

4 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 1951, 
adjusted for reimbursement to trust fund of small amounts for sales of services. 
Beginning October 1953, includes expenses for central office building construc- 
tion. Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment ($9.1 million, applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57) was transferred from the disability trust fund June 1958, 
and the second ($17.5 million, applicable to fiscal year 1957-58) was transferred 
March 1959. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest purchased, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds 
at the time of purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures 
of the U.S. Government. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Epzenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
selected months, December 1948-November 1959, by 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to Dec. 23, 1959] 


type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, November 1959 ! 











| 
| | 









































for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


? Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the 











4 Includes benefits payable to 


old-age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old- age 18. 


age and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired-worker) 
beneficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled-worker) benefici- 


aries and their dependents. 
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| 
Total | Wife’s or husband’s Child’s ¢ , ’ 
| Disa- Widow's Moth- Par- 
Item apenas som emt OMG | aon aes eR Weieiicak ame —- or wid- | ~~, ° 
| | bility 4 | | ower’s er’s ent’s 
| Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI?2 | DI? Total | OASI? | DI? | 
| { | 
| Number 
 - } | | a = | 
In current-payment | | | | 
status at end of } 
month: 
December: | 
Se | 2,314,557] 2,314,557} eres mate tof 320 ,928 320,928)....._- 581,265}  581,265)__.___- 210,253) 142,223) 11,903 
aa | 3,477,243] i ff i  ___e 508 ,350 508,350)... .__- 699, 703) 699, 703) ape | 314,189) 169, 438| 14,579 
eS ee | 5,025,549} 5,.025,549/_.....__- | A) lee 737 ,859 737 ,859)....... 938,751} 938,751)......-. | 454,563) A 21,460 
Ee 6,886,480) 6,886,480)......_.. fy A Ss 1,015,892) 1,015,892)... ___| 1,160,770) 1,160,770)_....-- | 638 ,091) 271,536; 25,057 
See | 9,128,121) 9,128,121)......... | cians CS ee 1,433,507) 1,433,507)_..___.| fate 1,340,995) iia cai 913,069; 301,240 26,880 
| | | | 
| | | | | | 
November.-_-__.___-- 12,430,234) 12,162,177) 268 , 057) sacesaae 237,719) 2,031,091) 2,018,860) 12,231) 1,624,135] 1,606,028) 18,107| 1,232,583) 353,964) 30,065 
PrOUO Sos che ee ee FEES EEE eee Se eee tes tee Toe Bate eS) eee RS Seer B cadpethbabagte | ctcneeinat 
1959 | | | 
| | | 
ae 12,565,823} 12,263,577) 302,246) 6,968,335) 248,894) 2,045,988) 2,025,344! 20,644! 1,663,592 1,630,884) 32, 708| 1,254,302) 384,028 30,684 
February........... 12,674,727) 12,359,615} 315,112) 7,026,854) 254,701! 2,063,391! 2,039,655! 23,736) 1,676,635 1,639 , 960) 36,675| 1,267,444) 354,689) 31,013 
i eee | 12,827,393) 12,498,748) 328,645] 7,111,435) 261,266) 2,088,632) 2,062,296) 26,336 1,695,411) 1,654,368 41,043) 1,282,174! 356,995) 31,480 
SSP ea 12,967,396) 12,629,974 337,422) 7,187,142) 265,858) 2,110,941) 2,083,136! 27,805) 1,714,849] 1,671,090 43,759) 1,296,422) 360,250 31,934 
| A ee | 13,067,700) 12,720,592) 347,108) 7,238,215) 268,842 2,126,089) 2,095,981} 30,108) 1,731,373) 1,683,215) 48,158) 1,308,743) 362,115 32,323 
| SSS A ae 13,181,380) 12,820,164) 361,216) 7,295,640; 275,164| 2,141,761) 2,108,534] 33,227) 1,747,656) 1,694,831 52,825) 1,321,979) 366,498) 32,682 
eae 13 , 288 , 220 12,903, 579) 384,641) 7,345,206) 288,631) 2,155,701} 2,118,439) 37,262) 1,760,617| 1,701,869| 58,748) 1,334,316) 370,743 ,006 
, ee 13,395,770) 12,995,845) 399,925) 7,399,152) 297,611] 2,169,313) 2,129,492 39,821) 1,774,396) 1,711,903) 62,493) 1,347,802! 374,119 33,377 
September...._.__-- 13,486,122) 13,068,457) 417,665) 7,437,836) 308,598) 2,182,383) 2,140,429] 41,954) 1,791,434) 1,724,321 67,113} 1,358 ,931 373 , 227) 33,713 
Jo. ae 13,576,095) 13,143,808] 432,287) 7,476,908! 317,888) 2,194,307) 2,150,548) 43.759 1,808,125) 1,737,485) 70,640) 1,370,848! 374,041) 33,978 
November..._.....- 13,644, 293 iii 448,739) 7,503,120} 327,640) 2,202,848) 2,156,655) 46,193 ee 1,745,133) 74,906) 1,381,495) 374,848 308 
| | | | | 
Awarded, November | | | | | 
Bees cckncckeawisdn 164, 506) 137 ,662 26,844! 64,818) 16,177) 28 ,394) 24,034) 4,360 meses 23,811; 6,307 17,442) 7,005) 552 
|\—— _ | 
| Monthly amount 
| | = ae 
In ett | | | 
status at end of | - 
month: | | 
December: | | 
ERS here | $45,872.5) $45,872.5).......__ oe $4,307.3) $4,307.3)______- $7,549.00) $7,549.0)....__- | $4,331.0) $2,958. 6 $162.2 
Si intiank ainads uxiiedines 126,856.5) 126,856.5)......._- bf ft ee } 11,994.9) 11,994.9)_._____ 19,366.3) 19,366.3)_....._ 11,481.3) 5,800.8 534.9 
205,179.0) 205,179.0)......... } Ss : * ae 19,178.4) 19,178.4).......] 28,141.3] 28,141.3}....... | 18,482.2) 8,272.7| 887.0 
| | a ae } 339, 342.0) 339,342.0)......... 223 ,271.8 32,270.6; 32,270.6)_..._-- |} 40,996.4) 40,996.4/....__. 29,525.7; 12,088.9| 1,188.6 
ee Soe 482, 592.9) Ot 536.8 48,325.6) 48,325.6)_...___ 60,323.7| 50,323.7/......- 45,780.0) 14,262.2) 1,364.8 
1958 | | | | 
November.-_....._-- | 697,528.6) 677,103.7/$20,424.9) 459,201.1'$19,515.7| 71,230.1| 70,814 8} $415.2) 64 130.2! 63, 636.3) $494 d 63,976.6| 17,886.5) 1,588.3 
December 5..______- |----- eksicaotel |----------- eee i Ses coun ci cischaeidnigaeaDhinccinne baselines eases Parse ance ode |-------|---------- eames Bees eee ae Sat 
1959 | 
| 
EN dio. eentigiccins 759,750.1| 736,167.1 23, 583.0) 497 547.3) 21,876.1) 77,097.1| 76,355.1) 742.0; 71,832.6} 70,867.7| 964.9} 69,977.3) 19,671.5 1,748.2 
February...........| 768,656.8 744, 262.9) 24,393.9) 503,286.7) 22,441.7| 77,951.9| 77,097.1! 854.8) 72,597.0) 71,499.61,097.4| 70,826.5 19,780.0) 1,773.0 
(ee | 780,181.2) 754,952.8) 25,228.4] 510,893.7| 23,044.9] 79,065.0) 78,116.5) 948.5 73,569.0) 72,334.0/1,235.0) 71,778.4) 20,022.1) 1,808.2 
Saat es 790 219.9 764,420. 0) 25,799.9) 517,379.6) 23,465.2} 80,001.0) 78,995.5)1,005.6) 74,557.7| 73,228.5'1,329.2) 72,704.5) 20,270.3) 1,841.6 
RE ee: | 797,299.4| 771,009.7) 26,289.7) 521,731.1) 23,740.0} 80,628.9) 79,544.1/1,084.8 ),386.2) 73,921.3)1,464.9| 73,504.5) 20,438.2) 1,870.5 
Peds coapecudcnua | 805,545.3) 778,404.0) 27,141.2) 526,700.8) 24,324.3} 81,295.2) 80,096.0)1,199.2, 76,209.0) 74,591.3 1,617.7 74,359.1) 20,760.4; 1,896.4 
ae | 813,712.0| 785,002.7| 28,709.3) 531,230. 1| 25,563.2) 81,901.0| 80,557.8)1,343.2 76, 861.8) 75,058.9 1,802.9) 75,151.8 21,084.1) 1,920.1 
/ See | 822,047.0| 792,297.0} 29,750.0) 536,130.0) 26,389.5| 82,531.6| 81,094.8/1,436.7| 77,660.6| 75, 736.9\1,923.7| 76,029.1 21,359.2) 1,947.1 
September___...___- | 828,546.2) 797,564.1) 30,982.1| 539,497.9| 27,397.8) 83,089.9| 81,575.5/1,514.4 78,526.3) 76,456.5|2,069.8| 76,760.9| 21,302.4) 1,971.0 
October...._-.......| 835,317.0} 803,301.7| 32,015.3) 543,120.9] 28,251.0 83,623.2) 82,044.2)1,579.1' 79,418.2) 77,233.0.2,185.2) 77,543.1| 21,368.9) 1,991.6 
November.-......... | 840,474.2) 807,355.8] 33,118.4| 545,561.8| 29,135.4] 83,998.8 2,333.7/1,665.2) 80,061.3) 77,743.4/2,317.8| 78,248.5) 21,453.1| 2,015.2 
Awarded, November | 
Ale ita Gulbis a 8,921.2 a 5,291.6) 1,480.9 1,120.1 955.9; 164.2 1,299 | 1,097.9 — 1,077.1 462.0) 36.7 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 


disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 


children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 


5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
1958 are therefore not available. 


Table 5.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, Novernber 1959 ' 





























} | 
| Weeks of unemploy- | | 
Initial claims | ment covered by | Compensated unemployment 
continued claims | | 
| | Average 
Nonfarm | All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
State place- | ib sone I taht LE at gas ___| insured 
ments | unemploy- 
rm | wy aa , . Average ment 
rota}? | Women Potal | Women |  \eeks essen weekly Weeks Average 
| compen- meray number of | compen- | weekly 
| sated _ bene- | sated | payment 
“a ficiaries | 
Total... .--------..} § 465,011 {1,501,495 3 | 4 417,331 6,702,896 2,197,684 398 , 227 Is $168 343,752 | 1, 285, 22 200 | 4,968, 813 | $32. 21 1,677,044 
NN ae oe : 6,633 20, 943 3,208 111,918 26,163 86, 172 1,944, 981 | 20, 517 7 83, 17 8 22. 83 26,700 
7 ee 632 3.463 | 393 | 13,421 2,252 11,698 418,860 | 2,785 | 11,137 36. 29 | 3,269 
NEE aE ae 6,852 6,101 1,164 31,436 7,695 22°135 686 , 688 5,270 | 21,340 31.31 | 7,662 
ES ee ee 5,814 12,444 3,326 51,933 16,344 25,162 540,059 5,991 | 23,008 | 22.14 | 12,972 
See 37,634 | 135,849 | 38,068 548,731 199,038 452,735 15,797,949 | 107 ,794 431,897 | 35.31 | 139,219 
Colorado. -.._...._. oo 7,405 7,001 1,222 26,841 6,896 20 , 280 | 720 ,694 4,829 18.819 36.49 | 6,457 
Connecticut. ...............| 7,785 19,694 7,744 97,545 46,546 88,761 | 2,918,508 21,134 | 84,451 33.68 24,214 
Delaware. Lee ee 646 4,696 568 18,011 3,848 16,747 563 , 747 3,987 | 15,811 34.51 4,523 
District of Columbia_....__.| 4,056 | 3,100 756 15,953 5,714 | 12,551 | 323,783 2,988 12,163 26.02 3,954 
Florida naoxesl ogee 17,494 4,442 86,450 | 33,707 | 55,697 1,418,295 13,261 52,325 26.08 | 22,678 
Georgia eRe A ae 9,163 17,847 | 6,325 109,863 40,811 | 87,864 2,167,629 | 20,920 83,315 | 25. 21 29,074 
Hawaii 2 ES be eae 1,040 2,600 | 1,109 | 18,502 9,462 | 13,271 | 370,851 3,160 10,313 30.40 | 3,709 
SE A : 3,267 5,561 701 17,156 | 4,049 | 11,969 404,891 | 2,850 11,332 | 34.22 4,778 
OT” Se eniessc | tee. Sa 15,616 | 325,286 | 97, 562 | 248,718 | 8,328,232 | 59,219 232,245 | 34.30 79,936 
ae eee | 8,380 | 167,038 | 42,262 | 104,136 | 3, 104, 536 | 24,794 96,110 | 30.90 36,714 
Sa RACES 6,556 | 9,219 1,465 27.573 | 9,684 | 19,118 | 510,469 | 4,552 16.923 28.04 7,823 
“Sl eae hee 5,922 | 11,074 | 1,552 44,225 12,210 | 40,937 1,376,104 9,747 39,072 34.13 12,058 
Raa 4,065 16,800 3,016 102,718 26,193 | 62,955 1,738,169 14,989 | 57,838 28.68 26 , 225 
| “Se ee : 6,079 | 15,172 1,737 82,594 13,213 64,861 | 1,930,783 15,443 | 60.527 30.56 | 21,283 
eee a 1,446 9,699 | 4,204 48 , 254 26,536 | 37.761 | 766,147 8,991 | 34,391 20.52 11,856 
Maryland err 3,980 21,085 5,929 131,012 | 38,298 | 128,050 3,909,061 30,488 119,654 31.33 32,261 
Massachusetts__-_- 12,763 59,820 30,517 219,511 | 107 ,334 | 185,902 5,196,551 44,262 147,416 31.2 56,773 
aa 12.768 175,483 23,386 | 612,865 103,484 499,935 | 18,840,476 | 119,032 484,740 38. 23 167,091 
Minnesota 8,021 23,958 2,834 82,796 | 20,271 66, 585 1,904,685 15,854 (62,755 29.13 22,814 
Mississippi--__- 7,238 10,239 2,495 | 43,937 10,727 28,310 667,157 6,740 26,071 24.27 11,251 
Missouri. 6,304 38,740 11,220 146,258 | 44,650 | 100,771 2,614,663 23 ,993 85,080 28.19 37,402 
Montana__- 2,935 9,247 1,294 33,585 | 8,158 | 29,411 839,149 7,003 29,411 28.45 8,542 
See 5,023 3,844 735 10,586 5,466 8,753 233 , 936 2.084 8,188 27.62 2,929 
Nevada.........._...- 1,970 3,270 853 12,595 3,853 10,258 371,585 2,442 9,518 37.10 3,234 
New Hampshire 1,253 3,787 1,827 17,894 10,245 13,818 326, 543 3,290 11,713 25.57 | 4,356 
New Jersey iiies ‘ 9,715 56,712 24,852 295,985 148 ,873 283,448 8,933,976 67,488 246,313 32.75 75,964 
New Mexico__._- : 3,698 3,968 475 17,73 2,848 13,881 389,535 | 3,305 13,076 28.69 4,720 
New York___- eee 66 ,430 215,566 88 ,052 940, 754 376,302 840 ,304 28 622,962 | 200 ,072 736, 707 36.31 227 ,887 
North C arolina jack . 14,139 27 ,982 13,988 119,191 61,009 93 ,660 1,875,830 | 22,300 86,666 20.47 28 , 889 
North Dakota. _____- — 2,172 4,032 248 | 10,659 | 1,475 | 6,482 177,718 1,543 5,612 27.90 3,391 
EE oe ay 19,549 | 90,562 15,645 | 384,873 | 88 ,435 280 ,943 10,761,123 66,891 269,541 | 37.83 96,017 
Oklahoma_._____.____- 9,083 | 10,716 2,432 | 53,545 18,491 36,198 908 , 212 8,619 33,827 25.81 12,855 
Oregon _ areca tanesl . 4,696 17,674 3,477 58,400 | 17,300 37,733 1,272,888 8,984 34,736 34.49 15,469 
Pennsylvania. ee 19,412 | 125,984 37,965 699,314 219,295 574,747 16,344,191 136,845 530,001 29.56 169,527 
Puerto Rico____- “ : 3,828 1,046 285 8,168 Binet tcetanacasese ‘ _— . 
Rhode Island__________- 1,940 9,962 5,356 40,054 19,511 33,895 966 , 680 8,070 30,449 29.90 9,830 
South Carolina. ______.-_._- 5,978 7,675 2,693 41,922 19,498 31,499 678,797 7,500 29,108 22.05 10,612 
South Dakota_--._._.....- 1,716 2,418 186 4,983 | 1,111 2,684 68 ,903 639 2,333 27.15 1,377 
ae 8,718 18,422 5,172 0° 850 41,204 89,841 1,924,623 21,391 82,909 21.97 27 ,823 
| a Oe 46,653 38 ,308 7, 583 194,551 54,660 11,605 3,680 ,633 36 ,096 144,359 24.66 44,511 
i 2a Be 3,165 4,440 866 19,512 5,457 14,518 472,374 3,457 13 ,867 33.00 4,824 
. . . Se 740 2,598 1,109 9,542 §,117 7,232 174,060 1,722 6,482 25.29 2,498 
. | “i eee 6,166 12,090 3,275 49,770 | 16,256 35,028 810,863 8,340 33,361 23.70 12,340 
Virgin Islands________.____- 244 0 |. er Sg RS BE ah Fp a PP OM, ie niet ARE PS soi Sele: GRASS Oe San eae 
Washington___________- 4,977 37,987 8,461 165,083 55,620 129,769 4,059,349 30 ,897 124,373 31.62 42,219 
West Virginia__.....___.__- 1,709 12,487 1,334 101 ,966 13,327 88,923 2,054,192 21,172 81,637 23.80 23 , 830 
Wisconsin .........-- : 10,497 24,276 7,489 113,507 44,313 85,465 3,046, 188 20,349 78,020 36.41 29,157 
Wyoming._____- BLS nayat a 1,397 1,893 302 6,043 1,871 5,051 185,474 1,203 4,695 37.46 1,545 





' Excludes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government; bined-wage plan. 





not comparable, therefore, with data previously published in the Bulletin for * Includes 43 placements made in Guam, not shown separately. 

April 1955-June 1959. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
? Excludes transitional claims. State agencies. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 

(Continued from page 31) as, Publisher, 1959. 409 pp. $11. programs. 

ect to provide family counseling as an Papers by experts on the care of the : 

alternative to placement in selected handicapped child that summarize Health and Medical Care 

cases.” the role of the physician, parent, psy- FOLLMANN, J. F., Jr. A Study of the 

MaRTMER, Epcar E., editor. The Child chiatrist, social worker, teacher, and Growth of Voluntary Health Insur- 
with a Handicap: A Team Ap- adoption agency; describe various ance in Great Britain. Chicago: 
proach to His Care and Guidance. types of handicaps; and present Health Insurance Association of 
Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. Thom- guides for parents and community (Continued on page 37) 
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Social Security 





























Table 6.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, November 1958-November 1959 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
































Aid to dependent Aid to | Aid Aid | 
} children the | to | to the | Gen 
- Ee perms- General Old- |depend-| Aid | Perma) oral 
Year and Total? | Old-age | Aid to | nently | assistance | Total | 98 | @Mt | to the | MEDtlY | assist- 
month . | assistance | Recipients the blind | and a se *" | assist- | chil- | blind yp 
Dicieiitiee Anccnnnmnienys | totally _— ance | dren teeny (conen) « 
| . | dis- | (recip- dis- 
Total? | Children | abled | | tents) abled 
t=. ae eee = er Dr ee ; an pera - 2 a ae See 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1958 
a, a es 2,454, 340} 746,271; 2,811,134) 2,154,928 109 , 796 325, 204 393 ,,000].....- -0.1 +0.7 +U.2 +0.7 +1.8 
December... }......<e«scs< 2,454 , 593 756,388; 2,850,377) 2,185,181 109 , 837 327,781 434,000).......- (*) +1.4 (*) +.8| +10.5 
1959 
| 
, a Se Cannes 2,448 ,033 763,380) 2,878,505 2,206, 932 109, 707 329,479 ii Se ..-....- —.3 +1.0 —.1) +.5| +8.4 
= TPES 2,438 , 436 769,185 2,901, ‘369 2,224,849 109 , 468 330,345 480,000]... ....- —.4 +.8 —.2 +.3 +2.0 
i. , = Sea 2,433,348 775,557, 2,916,631) 2,3 335206 109, 259 331 , 294 480 ,000]_.._...- “a +.8 +.1) +.7) (4) 
| eS Sea 2,431,092 781,132! 2,940,172) 2,253,313 109 , 542 335 , 134 450,000). ___. a) —.2] +.5) (5) +.8) —6.3 
Se Sere 2,427 ,898 781,114, 2,942,684) 2,255,628) 109, 538! 337 ,495 413,000)__..__. —.1} (5) (5) +.8} —§8.2 
a Ses 3 2,419,959 777,680) 2,928,957; 2,247,002) 109 , 446 339,233 388 ,000)._..-- —.3 —.5) - +.5) —6.1 
 — a a aera 2,413,982 772,268} 2,911,173) 2,233,710) 109 , 444! 341 ,367 370 ,000 —.2 —.6 (7) } +.6) —4.6 
August. emoudciiaacen | 2,407,947 771,194); 2,910,722; 2,235,360 109 , 326 342,629 300 ,000)........ —.3} = (?) -.]] +.4) +2.8 
September ee ee 2,404,320 771,976} 2,917,570) 2,241,834! 109 , 294 344,492 3%3 ,000 —.2 +.2 (7) +.5) +3.3 
, a Sar 2,401,156 771, 464| 2,918,093) 2,243,846) 109,146 346,841 403 ,000 =~. (®) —.1} +.7| +2.6 
November. .-|.............| 2,397,992 773,088; 2,926,346) 2,251,366 109 ,066 348 , 150 412,000). —.1 +.3) 4 +.4| +2.4 
| | 
] 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1958 a ee ee Ne eee ee, cee Pe es eee wes PAs aes Ai RR lh st ME ree 
November-__.- py 000 $155,069 , 318 $78,749,954 $7 446,554) $20,057,141 $25 ,099 ,000! +0.3 —0.4 +1.3 +0.5 +0.5 +1.3 
December... ,277,000) 157,340,068 80 , 630 , 305 7,500,736! 20,513,094) 29,893,000} +3.3 +1.5 +2.4 +.7 +2.3) +19.1 
1959 
January... ..| 306,705,000} 1 $1,475,458 7,481,605) 20,741,887; 31,912,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.0 —.3 +1.1 +6.8 
February....} 308,057,000 82,692,290 7,467 038} 20,902,565) 32,557,000 +.4 a +1.5 —.2 +.8 +2.0 
March °___.. 310,668 ,000 83,648 , 244 7,523,686) 21,091,117) 33,203,000) +.8 +.1 +1.7 +1.1 +1.6 +2.0 
April & si 309 , 448, 000) 1! 56, 834, 503 84,509, 504 7,512,199) 21,240,340; 30,772,000) —.4 (7) +.2) —.4 +.2 —7.3 
May &_..._.. | 307 , 286, 000! 157,332,423 84,732,412 7,578,135) 21,632,321) 27,752,000 —.7 +.4 +. 5) +.7) +2.0 —9.8 
June & ee. 303 ,079 ,000 156,713,649 83,157,339 7,556,299) 21,497,170) 25,497,000 —1.4! —.4 —1.7 —.1 +.2 —8.1 
} ees 299,894,000 155, 564,036 82,665 , 228 7,563,790) 21,587,468) 24,673,000 —1.1) —.7 —.6 +.1 +.4 —3.2 
August......| 300,730,000} 155,477,079 $2,475,049 7,554,721] 21,687,521) 25,713,000! +.3 —.1} —.2 —.1 +.5 +4.2 
September...| 304,716,000] 155,912,366 83,451,511 7,541,482} 21,946,373) 27,344,000 +1.3 +.3} +1.2 —.2 +1.2 +6.3 
October....-. 307,950,000} 157,584,746 83,773,358 7,536,209) 22,238,019, 28,582,000 +1.1 +1.1) +.4 —.1 +1.3) +4.5 
November. | 308 , 284,000} 157,090,005 83,996,705 7,522,311} 22,161,489 28,741,000 +.1 —.3 +.3 —.2 —.3] +.6 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 


ject to revision. * Except for general assistance, data included for Illinois understated for 
? Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for March, overstated for April, and partly estimated for May because of admin- 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; istrative change in the processing of payments. Percentage changes for the 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. special types of public assistance based on data excluding Illinois. 
3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in * Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance based on data 
determining the amount of assistance. excluding Illinois (data not comparable, see footnote 6). 
‘ Excludes Idaho; data not available. 


> Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 





STATE PA LEGISLATION licensing of boarding or nursing § and authorizing officials to act to en- 
(Continued from page 29) homes that have two or more resi- force various provisions. Texas en- 
dents. acted legislation providing for the 

A Kansas law was extended to pro- An Ohio law transfers the respon- licensing of hospitals under the 


vide for the licensing of all boarding _ sibility for licensing and regulating standard-setting authority of the 
homes and nursing homes for adults nursing and rest homes from the De- State Health Department. The Ne- 
and homes for the aged offering care partment of Public Welfare to the  braska Legislature directed that the 
to three or more persons. Formerly, Department of Health. It includes Legislative Council carry on a study 
the law applied only to homes caring new provisions for classifying the of nursing homes, and public hear- 
for public assistance: recipients. homes, prohibiting placement in un- ings will be held before the 1961 
Montana legislation provides for the licensed homes by a public official, legislative session. 
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7.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, 











i , Aid to the y 
State Old-age assistance | Aid to -_ ndent | aid to the blind | permanently and General 
ren totally disabled assistance 

| RR Crees to Senne ae ae = a ae wena. $22, 223 ,086 $4,668,301 $572,336 $3,548,912 2 $8,772,000 
RS Se en ee cee 1,295 ee Se ee 80 3 
ON Ee ae ES Se Pee eR Oe WS aL ee See | | ep et el ener ee T (3) 4 24,060 
ERE REL ee cone ae ee a eee eS 298 , 516 20,431 10,040 0, ee 
SE SEES RR Pen ae eee ee eee 2,422,405 948 ,654 128,475 149,952 72,099 
et ee oe atk Sa packs mnnnarnneeisical 786 , 344 37,372 2,562 16,010 81,187 
SI to ne ioe ee en aces See beamnniehe 256, 542 150,188 9,358 89,561 (5) 
I a aca ls dhs eunhasansiaeo gies kawaii e en ks iba Ef ee ny Seeman eyee ae eee ee 
ES ee See ae 22,552 1,412 77 12,798 656 
Ir re ne ee OS Na 0 8 ee 254,435 2,556 5, 720 tt a Rn Re 
ae ae eee = a 11,253 24,608 546 GRE lokseccecunsaeueecs 
ce ee ing hn cemiiaebwans | a oe 357 i er nee 
eat RE? SE ae ee eae ee SS TS oe | 2,274,166 520,295 67,543 407 ,842 4 794,454 
WEES es See eee 502,378 123,883 24,187 (3) 4 286, 504 
NN ER ee ee 231,961 64,790 8,729 (3) 4 224,697 
ES OD RS es ee ae eae ee ae 331,560 79,912 4,804 58,734 57,534 
DEES Tn ae Sia ee SI Sa eee 235, 506 12,502 3,240 49,512 4,076 
ts EY ea eS Seer CA ee ae 119,750 22,704 4,490 21,923 55,600 
Sa tc se ed EN a a 50,253 82,398 1,261 Rae Tdsccacesw sce 
ee d 3,348,874 205,482 5,336 558,086 | 155,693 
Ee Se eee 3 427 ,652 79 ,386 8,147 28,333 | 194,935 

| 

EIS AER ES Se Ce 5 Ss Ree nee A 1,472,346 188 , 259 29,750 9,439 | 527 ,072 
ENON SEELE Ee ee ee ae 3,519 154 1,160 180 | $ 208 ,073 
0 ERE Ree ee ees eee Pea 340,395 7,359 | 26 , 868 29,149 424,420 
Nevada......-- 34255 EL, a ee a ee } Lyf eee Seen 1,110 (3) 487,722 
I IR Sect hoch he bas el 85,797 16,810 | 3,459 13,293 (5) 
aire a 630, 209 36,747 190 129,630 154,403 
SE ES SE a ae 91,000 56,720 2,592 20,864 18,859 
oy a a a eae ee ea Sk 2,476,635 1,021,755 97,851 1,055,453 197,050 
SI ae eee aaa 107,895 58,588 | 9,073 63,176 | 4 201,586 
TON SOS Lae ae ee 227,103 25,361 | 1,081 37,999 421,200 
og Sed ks Le cn ee = da oS | | siaakeans ae eee 5 ccpeeenuaaes 4 1,637,982 
Sg Lae. a eee eee ee. 455,000 7,593 374 53,766 (5) 
as ESS Ee I OS Re Sa aE eer SS ble 447 ,026 18,540 3,153 88 ,647 21,276 
a ie eet eee 184,667 315,724 | 49,278 90,605 268 , 538 
EE RE ES ee Ee eee r=, 95,802 75,392 920 40,785 | 458,725 
ES Eee ee ee eS eee 34,251 11,953 | ,518 12,766 | 9,514 
SE a ee SRS A ee eee 2. ANE et Sen ene eee eee ee A es anal 4 109,623 
SESS, ee er See eer 16,874 7 852 yl ee ee 
I ee eee 24° 181 975 11/150 | 1,135 
TRE Es Se RN Se a EE ay EY 284 5 54 | 131 
RS A tin dans Cnc ekaneeeene 112,947 4,190 32,395 410,744 
ELE SOS TERS TE I EROS 1,364,382 18,708 206 , 168 97,162 
EE a Gee 2 ins ee opens 59 ,356 2,634 18,507 47,812 
Ee ee ee ee a Se eee ce 1,443,733 29,909 123,129 | 187,733 
I a eo 28 ,452 6,401 | 448 4,119 | 30,161 











1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent payments 


made w 


ithout Federal participation. 


For State programs not shown, no vendor 


payments were made during the month or such payments were not reported. 
3 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 





these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 
3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 


assistance. 


care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 


5 Data not available. 





PA ADVISORY COUNCIL 
(Continued from page 22) 
years. The Social Security Act should 
be amended to authorize such a 

Council. 


This Advisory Council is the first 
ever established by the Congress with 
examination of public assistance as 
its primary responsibility. 

We believe that the total public 
assistance program should be reevalu- 
ated regularly. 

In Recommendation 1 and the 


36 


statement of findings, we have called 
attention to the need for reappraisal 
of the present exclusions for eligibil- 
ity under the federally-aided cate- 
gories. The lack of uniformity of 
eligibility among the States (see find- 
ings for Recommendation 5) likewise 
calls for up-to-date periodic review. 
These problems are indicative of the 
kind that can and do arise and re- 
quire periodic review and study. 
While these particular studies should 
not await the establishment of a 
future Advisory Council, we recom- 


mend that the Congress provide for 
such a body. 

Throughout our deliberations we 
have been keenly aware that it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to make 
even reasonably accurate predictions 
of conditions in our fluid, changing 
American economy. Any of the meas- 
ures we propose, like other measures 
before them, may become dated. We 
consider that it is as essential for 
the total public assistance program to 
be reevaluated regularly, as it is to 
improve and strengthen it now. 


Social Security 








Table 8.—Average payment per recipient for all assistance, for money payments, and for vendor payments for medical 
care, by program and State, November 1959 ! 
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Aid to dependent Aid to the permanently 
Old-age assistance children (per recipient) Aid to the blind and totally disabled 
| 
' | Vendor Vendor Vendor Vendor 
State Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for assist- ments for 
ance 2 to recip- med- ance 3 to recip- med- ance? | to recip- med- ance? | to-recip- med- 
ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical ients 3 ical 
care 2 care 2 care ? care 2 
Pe atin tcnadiaateatde $65.51 $56.83 $9.27 | $28.70 | $27.18 $1.60 | $68.97] $64.03 $5.25 | $63.66) $54.12 $10.19 
CO Ee ae eee oe meee 48.03 48.02 | 01 8.94 8.93 01 37.49 ee 35. 25 35.25 01 
pS Seer 63.71 1 eee 32.63 kee 71.22 Ls 5 a (4) (4) (4) 
ee ee" 62.09 en 29.89 5 ES 72.12 7 3: 5 aoe (4) (4) (4) 
ATERNOOS. ..... ...5.~1-.----5-2--20- 48.31 43.00 5.33 15.59 14.81 80 53.87 48.92 4.95 36.71 30.41 6.33 
Caliiorntt.................-..+.---0<- 85.94 77.14 | 9.37 45.39 41.81 3.78 103.63 95. 28 9.16 92.31 76.35 20.04 
Colorado NS i rere 97.72 82.46 15. 26 33.08 31.70 1.38 77.68 68.94 8.74 67.86 64.99 2.86 
Oe eee 111.97 94.28 17.68 47.51 41.23 6.28 117.68 86. 28 31.40 134. 57 93.54 41.03 
eee aes 49.36 | 19.68 i) eres 70.89 65.83 5.32 65.03 of ae 
District of Columbia----..........- 63.82 59. 24 | 7.15 33.53 33.45 08 68.97 68. 64 .33 74.97 71.82 4.84 
Florida ........-...------------.-.- 53.72 50. 24 3.64 16.31 16.29 03 58.85 56.73 2.24 60.30 56.15 4.56 
Po eS Ee ee 47.25 | ees 23.75 , | oe 52.41 eee ee 51.91 Yk S Sees ee 
SS ee eee ee eee (5) (5) Oa aed 10.22 =. ee (5) oe Re: (5) ae ee 
| TE RE eens 61.85 54.28 7.57 33.72 31.16 2.56 67.40 61.05 6.35 76.60 68.30 8.30 
Ee ee ee ee adh 66.07 61.83 5.27 40.55 S|) oa 68.75 66. 66 2.09 70.99 68.72 2.27 
_, Se CEE E ne eee 73.48 46.32 29.87 39.25 35.70 3.61 81.98 61.42 22.00 81.62 60.22 22.88 
_ | Ee 60.48 44.03 17.54 27.68 25.15 2.98 70.7 59.16 12.93 (4) (4) (4) 
i sccsivinsnanlvavnancecbuecsoncte 73.35 67.97 6.57 35.85 34.54 2.02 88.18 83.16 6.06 (*) (*) () 
Lo Se See eee 78.36 67.70 11.37 36.00 32. 67 3.57 81.41 73.99 8.03 83.36 70.20 14.03 
ME isin ckudcccacadaccadacan 44.95 P| 0. 20 , \ | ae 43.65 kg Se 44.14 | eee 
ee ee eee | = 66.11 64. 26 1.89 21.85 21.7 13 75.60 74.60 | 1.22 53.88 50.86 3.14 
SERRE Pe cerca are eee oy 63.80 53.81 10.00 27.30 26.17 1.13 68.48 58.48 10.00 69.71 58.71 11.00 
ee a eee 60.13 54.90 5.23 28.94 26.7 2.22 65.00 62. 21 2.7! 65.11 62.14 2.97 
eae ee 100.72 60.24 41.32 45.75 41.68 4.34 113.28 112.01 2. 47 117.91 66.49 55.48 
ee ae 71.44 64.69 6.75 | 38.22 37.37 | 85 76. 89 72.34 4.55 85.75 79.38 6.38 
Minnesota --....- Mewwnn edad secnsee 84.27 54.63 30.90 | 44.17 39.05 | 5. 67 99.30 74.02 27.24 61.16 58.11 4.11 
a eae | 29.81 , | ee 10.69 ee 38.43 Ae ae 30.14 + 8 ed 
EE RP ars 59.15 ee | 23.94 , ae 65.00 kg re: 61.12 a. | eee 
oo , are 64.20 63.71 | .50 33.21 33.18 | .02 | 73.60 70.49 3.12 71.32 71.19 +13 
ho ee En eee a | 69.42 47.865 | 22.02 29.56 28.91 | 69 | 83.83 54.31 29.89 68.74 51.27 17.57 
eC EP 64.00} 5.96 27.01 27.01 | ees ie 92.31 6.10 (4) (4) (*) 
Now Brempenwe. ..-.......2....246 77.51 60.42 | 17.09 41.14 36.88 4.27 | 81.67 57.25 14.41 91.81 59.78 32.03 
oe Sa ane } 88.78 61.43 | 33.21 45.59 | 44.99 | .88 85. 54 85.34 20 94.18 76.30 20.59 
oe aaa | 67.87 59.02 | 8.56 | 30.23 | 28.17 | 2.07 | 63.62 56.89 6.7. 65. 57.09 8.84 
ci. 2 | rere | 102.14 75.84 | 29.51 42.55 38.85 | 3.99 | 107.75 85.16 24.84 100.60 74.92 28. 66 
eS ee ee | 42.36 40.19 | 2.17 | 19.66 | 19.08 | 58 53.80 52.08 1.78 46.82 43.34 3.48 
og) ae ee | 86. 59 58.45 31.07 38.50 | 35. 52 | 3.82 72.51 65.03 10.7 93.71 63.23 34.05 
ae a SEN A RE | 72.7 64.02 10.01 27.46 | \ || SEES 57.97 A | Se 60. 29 we ee ee 
EE aici cassnnhecvarstah 70.7 65.73 | 5.01 31.81 31.69 13 83.52 83.32 80.93 75.03 5.90 
rae Om ears | 76.67 | 52.94 | 25.71] 38.43 | 37.87 94 83. 23 71.98 12.08 84.20 68.17 18.38 
Pemmeyivenit. 5.2... 2.22.52... 68.42 64.77 3.65 | 32.00 | 30.34 1.66 64.15 61.34 2.81 60.65 55.18 5.47 
eeree MMO... Joss cacduccceds 8.20 S| 3. * 3.97 | 8.21 SS Coan RS 8.74 3... 
oe Sea 76.93 62.98 14.00 35.83 | 31.08 | 4.75 78.52 70.52 8.00 82.62 67.62 15.00 
South Carolina______-- pact cee 38.77 37.7 1.03 14.31 13.99 | 2} 43.19 42.30 -89 41.97 40.32 1.66 
South Dakota..................... 60.18 | 60.18 32. 50 po) eet 60.77 60.77 .-| 62.08 62.08 |.......... 
CO Eee 41.48 41.18 30 17.86 | 7.59 27 46.47 46.17 .30 44.59 44.39 20 
(SE eee oe ee 53.03 53.03 |. * 17.01 t | ee ee 58.06 7, ee 54.08 4) aaa 
CS as ler 3.00 33.73 | aa 73.62 | 68.68 4.95 74.06 69.12 4.93 
Cea ee ee ee. 0 )........ 30.37 | ER 61.54 A eae 60.37 8.37 [_--....... 
Virgin Islands.....-.....--- i 23.45 | 22.98 | 50 14.28} 14.10 17; ® | @& (8) 25.64 25.14 .50 
Co ee re eS 43.05 | 37.55 | 7.50 Ba}: Met..=.- . 52.69 | 50.33 | 3.43 | 49.15 45.24 5.28 
eS a eae 84.31 | 60.34 27.04 46.12} 41.55 | 4.60 96.94} 73.59} 25.56] 97.74 68.80 | 31.98 
Wee Vem i cat 5 le 36.84} 33.87 2.96 24.16 | 23.16 1.01 40.88 38.32 | 2.56 40.01 37.45 | 2.56 
Le Phe peerreners t eae 79.36 | 42.38 39.72 44.88 | 40.77 5.28 83.21 | 55.07 | 29.97 102. 69 42.01 63.63 
Ce es eee 69.90 | 61.50 8.40 36. 58 34.23 2.35 | 71.03 64.44 6.59 70.50 62.74 7.76 
i i 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
in italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 

2? Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


Figures money payments. 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
for other than medical care. 


Averages based on number of cases receiving 


4 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
’ Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients. 
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America, 1958. 35 pp. Processed. 

GILDEA, MARGARET C.-L. Community 
Mental Health: A School-Centered 
Program and a Group Discussion 
Program. Springfield, Il.: Charles 
C. Thomas, Publisher, 1959. 169 
pp. $5. 

GREENFIELD, HARRY J., and ANDERSON, 
Opin W. The Medical Care Price 


Bulletin, February 1960 


Inder. (Research Series No. 7.) 

New York: Health Information 

Foundation, 1959. 22 pp. 

Includes charts showing the 
changes in medical care costs over a 
period of years. 


MARYLAND STATE PLANNING COMMIS- 
SION. COMMITTEE ON MEDICAL CARE. 
Maryland’s Nursing Home Plan. 
(Publication No. 103.) Baltimore: 


The Commission, 1959. 30 pp. 50 

cents. 

Analyzes a plan for nonprofit nurs- 
ing-home construction grants and 
nursing-home payments. 

SMITH, WILMER CAUTHORN. Principles 
of Disability Evaluation. Phila- 
delphia: J.B. Lippincott Co., 1959. 
210 pp. $7. 
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Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, November 1959 ! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 



































Table 10.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, Novernber 1959 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 








payments] payments] 
| eS 
"ae Percentage change from— I ae Percentage change from— 
| 
Num- | Num- 

State ber of October 1959 | November 1958 State | ber of October 1959 | November 1958 
recip- in in— ee | recip- | | in— in— 
fjents | Total | Aver-|_ pe <> |} ients | Total | a, re 

amount | age : 3 | amount age ; | Bee | 
“yy agin: —_ Amount | — ae _ . mount 
| | 
j | } | | | | | 
Total 3..... 2,397,992) $157,090 ,005 $65.51) —0.1 —0.3| —2.3 +1.3 Total ?____- | 109,066) $7,522,311) $68.97) —0.1 —0.2) —0.7) +1.0 
URS eee | 99,643) 4,785,945) 48.03 —.2 (3) |} —2.6 +7.0 | ae 1,630 61,114 37. 49| —1.3 —1.6) —1.9] +6.3 
Alaska. _-_.- 1,467 493,458} 63.71] +.5| +1.0) —1.9} +2.2 Alaska______| 100 7,122) 71.22; @) | @) @ | @ 
| os 13,97! 867,982) 62.09) +.2 +.2 —.6 +11.9 ee 837 60,362) 72.12) 7| +.8) +2.6) +13.6 
Sa 55,980 2,704,198) 48.31 (5) (3) —.7| +.1 eee 2,030 109,356} 53.87) —.1 +.6 —.8| +1.4 
0 ee 258,650; 22,229,517) 85.94 —.1) (5) —2.6} -. | 2 | 14,024) 1,453,240) 103.63) + 2) +.1 —.4 —.8 
oS ee 51,530 5,035,499) 97.72) —.2! +.5) —1.3} (3) ees 293) 22,761; 77.68; —1.3) —1.8) —7.6} —6.3 
a | 14,507 1,624,318 111.97) —.1 —2.8| —5.2) —5.4 aoe | 298 35,068) 117.68) +1.0) +9.1; —6.9 +8.9 
., eee | 1,369) 67,575) 49.36) —1.2 —.8) —10.1 —9.8 ll: 2a 257 | 18,218) 70.89) +.8 +.1}) —5.9) —5.0 
Sees 3,155} 201,339) 63.82) —.7 —1.1 +.6 +5.9 ee 234 16,138) 68.97; +1.7| +1.2) —2.1) —1.7 
ee | 69,967 3,758,924) a —.] +.2 +.2) +2.7 Fla... ; 2,558 150, 540) a +.6) +1.0}) +.4 +2.9 
| | 
| | 97,852) 4,623,171| 47.25) (3) -.1 —.6 —2.8 eo oes _ 3,548 185,949} 52.41) —.4 —.3} +.8 —.6 
i ae 44 1,105} (*) | () ©. |} @ I (7) Guem....... 2 42; (3) | @) | @ | (4) 
Hawali-____.. 1,487 91,967; 61.85) +.7 +1.1) —1.1 +11.0 Hawaii-.-__- 86 5,796) 67.40) (3) | (3) ; (3) | (3) 
___ Sa 7,471) 493,636) 66.07) —.5 +. 7] —4.5) —3.5 be 171 11,756! 68.75} —2.8) —3.8) —3.4| —4.3 
| ees 76,125 5,593,589) 73.48) —.6 +5.2) —5.5) +2.7 . jaa 3,070 251,692) 81.98 —.5 +3.5) —4.8| —.8 
es 28 ,650 1,732,705) 60.48 —.3 +.4) —6.7| —1.0 eee 1,871 132,454) 70.79 +. 2) —1.0} —2.8] +3.2 
Iowa..-..-.-| 35,302) 2,589,440) 73.35 —.1 +.7| —3.5) —3.4 eee } 1,440) 126,980) 88.18 —.5| +.8) —1.6) —2.2 
Kans........| 29,153 2,284,335) 78.36 —.1 (3) —4.3 —2.9 i | 598 48,682) 81.41 —.2 +.9) —4.9 —8.6 
SS ES 56,988; 2,561,393) 44.95) —.2 —.3 —.1 +2.1 5 Sees | 2,982) 130,173) 43.65) —1.5 —1.6) —7.6 —8.4 
ie ecto 124,759; 8,248,244) 66.11) 1 a | +.2| —.8 MS ocak 2,648 200,182) 75.60 +.3 0 | 2.9 +1.9 
Maine....... 11,975| 764, 0001 63.80 +.3 +.2} —1.4 +7.8 Maine... ___- 449 30,748) 68.48 0 (5) | —3.6 +3.3 
_ aaa 9,612) 577,940) 60.13) —.3 (3) —1.7 +5.2 ee 452 29,381; 65.00 —.4 +.4 —.7 +5.2 
ae 81,039) 8,162,170) 100.72 —.3 +.6) —3.8 +11.9 See 2,160 244,695) 113.28) (5) | —3.7| +3.6 +6.8 
a 63,391} 4,528,432) 71.44 —.2 —.3 —5.0) —3.5 i a 1,789 137 , 562} 76.89 +.7) +.6, —1.8 +.8 
em......... 47,647; 4,015,090) 84.27 —.] —.4) —1.2) —-1.9 i re 1,092 108,434) 99.30 —.4| +.2) —3.3) —5.2 
_ =e 80 , 664 2,404,514) 29.81 (3) (5) —1.0) —.3 ae... 6,329) 243,222) 38.43 +.7 +.6) +10.1 +9.6 
_ aaa 118,256} 6,995,075) 59.15 —.1 +.2) —2.9) +1.6 Mo.? 5,196 337,740} 65.00) (8) | (8) | —.7 +7.6 
ees 7,107) 456,303) 64.20 —.5 + —7.9 —4.4 Mont...._.- 372 27,381) 73.60 —.5) +3.0) —4.6 —.7 
a eee 15,458 1,073,054; 69.42 —.1 G —4.6 +1.7 ee 899 75,366} 83.83) —1.3 —.1; —6.8 —3.4 
eee 2,639) 184,638) 69.97) —.1 +.4 +.6 2.3 Oe ae 182 17,911) 98.41 2.2 +4.4) 411.7 +11.0 
| | 
ff: | 5,020] 389,100] 77.51) —.1 —.1l} —3.2 +4.3 Le: ae , 240 19,600} 81.67 —.8 —1.4) —2.4| +6.9 
_ 18,979) 1,684,982) 88.78 —.1 +.4, —1.9 +4.1 re 936 80,068) 85.54; +.6 +1.2} +1.1) +8.6 
Ni 260k...... 10,637) 718,780| 67.57 +.5 +5.0' +1.7 +9.5 ty ae 385 24, 495) 63.62} +.3!) (>) +.3 +5.9 
ff ee 83,934) 8,573,153) 102.14 —.4 —1.5) —5.0| +.8 _ = 3,939 424,425) 107.75) —.7 —1.2;) —4.3} +.3 
_ See 49,721; 2.105.978) 42.36 —.3 +.1| —2.0) +6.4 ee 5,096 274,154) 53.80 —.2) +1.5) +2.3 +13.9 
he 7,310) 632.962) 86.59) (4) | +1.8| —3.6) +5.8 N. Dek..... 101 7,324) 72.51 +1.0) +1.3) —2.9 +7.3 
ae | 89,722) 6,528,215) 72.76 +.5 +6.8) —1.8} +10.5 0. 3,609) 209,226) 57.97) —.6 —11.6;) -—3.3 —12.1 
i ee 90,896} 6.429, 889) 70.74 —.2 —15.3) —1.9) —5.0 i | 1,884) 157,350) 83.52 +.3 +.2} —.1 —7.0 
=e 17,390) 1,333,206) 76.67) —.1 —1.8| —4.3 —6.0 aes 261| 21,723; 83.23}; —1.9 1.6) —10.3 —10.4 
_. Sea 50,559 3,459,356 68. 42| —.2 +.2) +4.4 +38.7 | oe ee 17,551} 1,125,943) 64.15 —.2 (8) —1.2 +1.0 
} | | | | | | 
a See 39 , 866 326,873} 8.20} —.1 —.1) —1.9 —1.3 Papa - 1,882 15,455} 8.21) —1.0 +1.3) +4.0 +6.2 
3 eee 6,843) 526,436) 76.93 —.2 (5) ; —4.8} —.1 i ee =e 115 9,030 78.52) —3.4 +1.2) —11.5 —1.7 
See 33,323) 1,292,010) 38.77 —.3 —1.2) -—4.8 —3.3 fh 1.709 73,815) 43.19 +.2 +.2) —3.8| —1.8 
J ae 9,108 548,132) 60.18 —.6 —.3) -—65.1 +9.6 S. Dak... 166 10,088 60.77 +1.2 +.3} —8.8| +5.7 
| ae 56,245) 2,333,240) 41.48 —.4 —.3) —1.2 —7.0 7 em. ....2 ; 2.839} 131,920} 46.47) —.6 —.7| —1.3 —3.8 
ee 222,865) 11,817,922) 53.03) (5) +.1] —.8 +1.4 ee 6,357 | 369 ,074 58.06) +.4) +.4 —.6 +3.0 
i eS 8,073 531,614) 65.85 —.3 —2.1) —5.6} —65.5 ae | 197} 14,504) 73.62) —1.5) +5.4| —6.2 —.3 
aS 5,781 332,987| 57.60) —.1 +.1 —3.8| +8.3 | ae | 136 8,369) 61.54) +.7] +1.8) —5.6 +12.1 
J eee 564} 13,223] 23.45, —.7 1.0) —7.1) +7.4 See: 19 496| (3) ga |} & | @® | @& 
| eee 15,052) 648,036) 43.05 +.1 +2.3 —3.3) +9.3 Wao ko —_— 64,283) 52.69) —.4| —.5} +1.4) +18.3 
| | 
Wask........ 50,464) 4,254,735) 84.31] -—.7| 1.5) —7.1] 12.3 Wash........ 732| 70,957] 96.94 o | @ | 3.3) 5.3 
ee 20,038 738,116} 36.84) —.1) +9.7| —5.9) —2.8 aa 1,029} 42,069} 40.88) —.7| +8.5) —5.2! —5.7 
1, eS 36,347; 2,884,617) 79.36, —.1 +1.6) —3.8) +8.2 eee 998} 83,048] 83.21) 2 +3.2| —3.7] +8.8 
iy , 3,389 236,8 7| 69.90} —.9 = —6.2! —8.2 ri 68} 4,830] 71.03] (3) | (3) | (3) | (3) 
| | { | 











! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,789 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $334,325 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

‘In addition, supplemental payments of $8,501 from general assistance 
funds were made to 37 recipients. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

* Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 

7 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958, 
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1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $33,654 to 299 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $49,752 to 757 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $698,924 to 11,158 
recipients. 

3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 
-. Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of 
1958. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Social Security 











Table 11.—Aid to dependent children: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, November 1959 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments! 





| Number 


State 


Potal. 


Alabama 
Alaska 
EE eee ea a 
SINS 5 cobs oa a 
California... ........... 

Colorado. ._- 
Oe ee ee te ae 
ice oe a a, 
District of Columbia. ................<...-} 
oe a7 


0 ee en 
Louisiana 


Maine | 


0 a Pe a RE | 
Massachusetts 
_ Seka Taree: 
See eee eee ae 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire 
Ba A ER ea eae 
New Mexico 
New York 


canal dccaksiasicens ete sanrcnadaede 


i fo er 
Rhode Island 


SE Sa a mse 
Tennessee 


Ee Oe wneseseceesesescocesocooecceeseeces 


Virgin Islands 
Virginia 


bo Se a ee eRe ee 
West Virginia 





Li | ee te detlebdicagh Soaks 
Wee 28 ee a 


3) 
families 


773,088 | 





21,510 


1,136 
6, 967 
6,815 
70,740 
6,976 


| 
} 
! 


7,198 | 


1,621 


3,992 | 
27,092 | 


15,187 
78 
2,456 
1,935 
35,040 
11,390 
8,687 
5,913 


24,122 


5,676 

8,97 
14,090 
26,371 

9,661 
19,146 


25,767 | 


,855 
788 
051 


—rhoe 


21,778 
21,730 
3,445 
1,229 
217 
9,166 


10,880 
20 354 
9,009 


752 


















































Number of recipients Payments to recipients | Percentage change from— 
| 
Average per— October 1959 in— | November 1958 in— 
; ss Total | } 
Total? | Children amount | | Number Number 
| Family Recipient of Amount 0 Amount 
| | jrecipients | recipients 
2,926,346 | 2,251,366 | $83,996,705 $108.65 | $28.70 | +0.3 | +0.3 +4.1 +6.7 

85,811 | 67,007 766,724 35.65 | 8.94 —.8 | —.8 —5.0 +20.9 
3,865 | 2,899 126,108 111.01 | 32.63 42.4) +43.5 —1.9 +11.5 
27,516 | 21,234 822,490 118.06 | 29.89 +1.4} +1.0 +14.8 +30.4 
25,630 | 20,090 399,699 58.65 | 15.59 +1.7|} +2.4 —9.7 —9.6 

251,164 | 196,114 11,399,842 | 161.15 45.39 | +.5 +.4 +6.0 +5.2 
27,002 | 21,156 893,300 | 128.05 | 33.08 | +.3 +1.0 +1.5 +4.8 
23,933 | 17,838 1,136,970 | 157.96 | 47.51 +2.4 —.4 +6.0 +3.3 
6,179 | 4,776 121,628 | 75.03 | 19.68 | +.8 +1.3 +.5 —14.5 
17,652 13,942 591,885 | 148.27 | 33.53 | +1.3 +1.6 +18.0 +18.6 
99,435 77,294 1,621,874 | 59.87 16.31 | —1.1 —1.0 +2.9 +2.9 
56, 253 43,400 1,335,953 | 87.97 23.75 $1.2} 441.1 —5.6 —6.4 

536 464 5,479 | 70.24 | 10. 22 +18.6 +4.4 (3) (3) 
9,599 7,628 323,702 | 131.80 33.72 +.8 (4) —1.8 +1.8 
7,127 5,252 289,006 | 149. 36 | 40.55 +.8 +1.1 +2.9 +4.1 

143,950 110,921 5,650,208 | 161.25 | 39.25 —.8 | +.2 +7.3 +9.7 
41,523 | 31,260 | 1,149,327 | 100.91 | 27.68 +.4 +1.0 +2.1 +.6 
32,035 | 24,174 1,148,608 132. 22 35.85 (5) —.5 +4.8 +7.7 
22,375 | 17,541 805,484 | 136. 22 36.00; +41.1 +.7 +8.2 +9.7 
72,661 | 54,558 1,467,724 | 72.27 | 20.20 se ial —1.6 =i 
98,527 | 76,399 2,152,340 | 89.23 | 21.85 (4) +.3 —.7 —1.4 
20,011 | 14,763 546,339 96.25 | 27.30 +.9 +.8 +6.6 +9.5 
37,185 29,099 | 1,076,276 119.93 | 28.94 +.8 +1.3 +17.0 +25.8 
47,392 35,533 | 2,168,373 153.89 45.75 (4) +1.7 +1.6 +.2 
93 415 68,493 3,570,097 | 135.38 | 38.22 —.4 —.5 +2.2 +7.6 
33,209 25,888 1,466,881 151.84 | 44.17 +.5 +2.0 +7.1 +9.5 
74,291 | 58 , 336 793,865 | 41.46 10.69 +.1 +.1 +12.9 +13.9 
97,866 | 74,174 2,342,503 | 90.91 23.94 +.2 +.1 +4.6 +12.9 
6,911 | 5,423 229,495 | 123.72 33.21 +1.4 +1.4 —5.2 —2.8 
10,668 | 8,17 315,319 | 113.10 | 29.56 +1.3 —.1 —.2 +8.3 
3,502 2,710 94,591 | 90.00 27.01 +1.5 +2.2 +12.8 +12.0 
3,940 2,970 162, 100 155.87 | 41.14 —.3 | —.3 —.8 —.8 
41,985 31,913 1,913,987 155.04 45.59 +4.6} +4.7 +29.3 +36.1 
27,461 21,090 830, 164 115.88 30.23 +.1 +.3 +3.6 +4.9 

255,847 193,156 | 10,885,297 167.37 | 42.55 —.2 —1.1 —.7 +2.0 
101,014 77,893 | 1,985,833 | 77.67 | 19.66 +.5 +.5 +2.9 +8.4 
6,631 5,161 | 255,294 | 143.99 38.50 +2.4 +.8 +4.7 +4.4 
96,353 | 73,933 2,645,548 | 107.77 27.46 +.3 —5.2 +7.2 +6.1 
60,577 45,971 | 1,927,105 111.61 31.81 +.2 +.6 +4.3 +11.8 
19,650 | 14,874 755,116 | 138.73 | 38.43 +.6 —.1 —.6 —1.3 
190,349 144,613 | 6,091,038 | 125.82 | 32.00 +1.2 +1.4 +18.7 +26.7 

| | } 

205,020 164,622 | 814,276 14.93 | 3.97 +1.2 +.7 +13.4 +21.0 
15,872 11,949 | 568,732 | 130.06 | 35.83 +.2 —.3 —.6 +1.3 
37,581 29,617 | 537,707 | 57.12 | 14.31 +.4 —.2 —1.4 +.5 
10,571 7,965 | 343,606 | 112. 22 32.50 0 +12.8 —.3 +17.6 
80,429 60,668 | 1,436,350 | 65.95 17.86 —.3 —.2 +5.0 —2.3 
90,334 68,956 | 1,536,992 70.7 17.01 —2.3 —2.3 —12.9 —10.4 
12,341 9,229 | 416,286 120.84 33.73 +.9 9 43.5 —4.3 
4,423 3,329 | 134,325 | 109.30 30.37 +.3 +.3 +9.4 +24.6 

749 623 | 10,694 | 49.28 | 14.28 —3.7 +12.2 —5.5 +39.4 

36,807 | 28,982 | 759,434 82.85 20.63 +1.3 +1.4 —.6 +8.7 
36,730 28,754 | 1,693,963 155.7 46.12 +.1 +.2 —10.2 —8.4 
78,853 61,454 | 1,905,454 93.62 24.16 +.7 +7.3 +2.1 +5.2 
32,887 25,024 | 1,475,845 | 163.82 | 44.88 +.2 —.9 +3.0 +3.5 
2,719 2,076 | 99,469 | 132. 27 | 36.58 $1.5] 42.3 +8.4 +5.5 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


ject to revision. 


2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 








All data sub- 
of 1958. 


3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments 


4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





(Continued from page 37) 
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tudes and Utilization at the St. 


Louis Labor Health Institute. 


(Pub- 


lic Health Service Publication No. 


684.) Washington: 


Bulletin, February 1960 


U. S. Govt. 


Print. Off., 1959. 68 pp. Limited 
free distribution; apply to the Divi- 
sion of Dental Resources, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, 
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TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
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No. 59.) Washington: U.S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 52pp. 40 cents. 
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Table 12.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


















































































































































i2 a Nt Table 13.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, cases, by State, November 1959 ' 
November 1959 ! 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
payments] za -_ Jniinbestasiadaiosiin 
| | Payments to > 
| | Pepueniste | eumeiaeeane ; oo Percentage change from- 
| recipients rcentage change from | S auleidanaiia Dang ial EE 
a. l | State ee October 1959 | —— 1958 
mae ro October 1959 | November 1958 is — | = 
oats recip- | in— in— — Total | Aver- | — 
ients Total | Aver- eae = | amount age " | - 
amount age | ' | | Num- Amount, N2™-/|amount 
| | Num- Num- ber ber 
| | | ber Amount ber Amount | 
| | ea Total ?___.| 412,000 $28,741,000) $69.70 +2. 4 +0.4 +5.0 +14.5 
_eetl...... 348,150) $22,161,489) $63.66) +0.4 —0.3} +7.0 +10.5 j 
ron Be iccs Bete -co oN Se 93 1,170} 12.58] @) () () @) 
| een 12,395 420,981 35. 25) —.9 —.7| —3.7 +4.6 Alaska.-..... | 198 13,957) 70.49) +3.7 +9.0) —3.4 +6.0 
ees... 7,129 261,671| 36.71] +.7 +1.7} +1.3} +5.3 BB. occ ocse | 3,093 143,164) 46.29] +.8) +1.8) +14.7) +24.6 
a 7,483 690,744) 92.31] +1.9) +3.0| +59.7} +92.9 "ee 320 4,863) 15.20) +19.4| +23.6] —19.0 —5.0 
oes... 5,589 379,267, 67.86, +.2) +2.1 +2.9| +15.0 Oalif........ | 33,034) 1,915,986} 58.00} —.1) —1.7) —1.8) +3.1 
a sconinmsen 2,183) 293 , 764) 134. 57) —.6 2.7 2.3 +8.6 ee | 1, 283) 54,664) 42.61) +10.3 +3.8) —21.2 —16.9 
_, aa 76| 24,450} 65.03} +4.2 +3.0| +20.1 22.5 Conn........ | 44,278}  4313,778| 73.35) —.5 —1.3} —21.7] —19.9 
 _ masowee 2,646, 198,376, 74.97) —.9| +.1) +7.8] 413.2 ) een 1,608) 101,840} 63.33] 44.3) +6.4) —8.0] —5.8 
_ See 8,656) 521,989} 60.30) +.6 +1.4] +25.5| +33.6 ks ay 1,394) 102,033} 73.19} —.4 +.1| +13.3) +14.7 
SRE 20,161 1,046,545) 51.91) +1.3) +1.2| +20.9) +21.1 Pie...) 8,70 Me baa Kean Cite: eyes 
Guam_-2227. 35 2 | ® | ® | O | ®& | 
| Oa eaee 2,094) 54,750) 26.15] —1.6 +5.3] —1.5 +2.5 
Hawaii_____- 1,044 79,968! 76.60) —.9| (4 —2.5| +11.5 Guam....... 2| 58} (3) () (3) (®) (*) 
Idaho... _..- 1,014 71,984] 70.99] +.5| -+1.5] +8.2} +449.7 Hawaii_____- 1,144] 83,162} 72.69} —.5| +1.7) —8.1 —1.4 
| res 17,825 1,454,888) 81 62| —.3 +3.2) —2.4 —4.1 | ee 45,720) 4,129,334) 90.32) —1.8 —3.7| +20.8 +37.5 
J ae 4,185 348,879] 83.36] +.5 +1.1] —3.0 +1.8 ae 26,938; 1,023,876) 38.01) +5.3} +.5) +8.1 +17.8 
SES 7,856 346,783] 44 14| i ee er: +1.8 ae 4,009] 147,578} 36.81} +9.4| +10.4/ +9.0) +14.7 
si cacbicastcatei ling 15,761 849,249) 53 +.6 +.7) +2.5) +2.7 a 2,068 134,115) 64.85 —.6! 2.0) +3.2 +11.6 
Maine......- 1,993 138,924) 69.71) +41.1 +1.1) +24.1) +32.5 ae 2,011) 63,075] 31.36} —2.7 +1.7| —26.0} —38.0 
__ eee 5,926 385,852) 65.11} +.3 +.3| +8.9) +10.8 DR ii aia csca 8,670) 424,164) 48.92) —1.5 —2.0} —14.9] —12.9 
Mass. ....... 10,060 1,186,217) 117.91 +.4 +2.1) +4 3} +19.3 Maine....... 2,417] 92,545) 38.29) +9.0) +9.4) —10.5 —12.1 
Mich..._...- 4,444 1, 85.75] +.9| +1.2| +16.3| +17.3 | 
| a 2,807] 178,635) 63.64) +2.4 +3.4) +13.6] +21.9 
Minn...._._. 2,294 140,306} 61.16) +1.6) +1.1} +12.2 +12.1 Ms oe cape 7 87 544,555) 69.13) —2.5) —3.4| —10.0 —9.6 
= 10,222 308,113) 30.14) +3.3) +3.3) +51.2 +53.9 ee 33,753) 3,292,357) 97.54) +4.1) 2.9} —20.7 —14.9 
_ es 15,580 952,314) 61.12) (4) +.2) +2.7 +7.9 ee 11,213 883,114) 78.76) +11.4 =3.1| +652.7 +75.7 
Mont......_- 1,422 101,411] 71.32} +.9) 441.3) -—5.1] —1.5 “ers 1,102 16,764) 15.21) —.8)  +3.0) +18.2|  +23.1 
Nebr........- 1,659 114,047) 68.74, +3.2 +2.7| +10. 2) +7.6 _ | ee 8,371 494,520) 59.08) +.8 +1.1) +11.4 +3.1 
RS 415 38,100} 91.81; +.5] +.5| +16.2) +23.7 Mont.......| 3,047] 203,105} 66.66! +6.8 +8.5)+192.1] +338.0 
_? ees 6,295 592,832; 94.18) +.5 +.6) +12.8 +15.2 FS 1,075} 52,538) 48.87) —3.2) +4.7) —10.6 —6.6 
N.Mex.....| 2,359 155,535, 65.93} +1.1] +41.2) +10.4) +11.6 Pd inaniniis | 266 | 9,031] 33.95] +9.0/ +5.3) () () 
ee 36,821 3,704,226) 100 60) —.7 —2.2} —6.0 +.1 N. 798 38,353) 48.06) +3.5 +9.5) —27.5 —30.4 
Os... 18,154, 849,893] 46.82) +.3) —4.4| +7.5| +411.6 | | 
OS | 9,097) 906,485) 99.65) —1.6 —4.0} —13.6 —11.7 
N. Dak...... 1,116 104,576, 93.71} +.3} —3.7) +7.9) +16.4 N. Mex...... | 526 22,955] 43.64] —5.4| —2.9] +1.5] +16.2 
| See 11,304 681,525) 60.29 +.6) —12.5 +12.7| +3.9 >. see ® 34,768) 3,232,464) 92.97; +1.2 +1.1) —1.4 +1.1 
OkM.4....... 9,111 737,350} 80.93) +.2) —12.4| +4.7 +4.0 SS ee 1,860 156] 24. 28| +5.4 +7.0) —14.6] 16.1 
| ae 4,824| 406 , 175) 84. 20) —.6 —3.4) +2.1 +1.5 N. Dak..-... 478 24,429) 61.11 +41.0) +40.8) +14.1 +16.8 
ae 16,562} 1,004,417) 60.65 +.4 +.7| +7.4 +9.7 Se 41,001} 2,771,947 7.61 +.9 —4.5) +14.0 +17.4 
P.R........] 22,103 193,090} 8.74) —.2) +.5] 43.7} +4.0 es | 75068] ,580} 14.00} —1.7) 3.2) —3.7/ +1.0 
__) (eee 2,719 224,657| 82.62) —.2 +.1] +8.8) +13.3 Oree....... | 2,380) 129,013) 54.21 —8.4) —7.0) —42.7 —49.8 
ee 7,701 323,238) 41.97 —.1} +11.7| —1.0 +19.0 ee 54,308 4,860,334) 89.50) +4.5) +3.8) +82.4| +135.9 
lo: See 1,111) 68,975) 62.08 —.4) —1.4) +7.8 +28.1 | | 1,482 10,153} 6.85) +30. 5) —1.7| —12.5 —11.4 
Temi... 8,4 375,832) 44.59) +1.1) +1.3) +25.2} +27.6 | | | 
| | 2,831/ 195,380] 69.01] —3.0| —6.4) —18.0) —17.9 
ee 5,688 307,629} 54.08) +1.3) +1.2) +39.0) +45.1 ee } 1,316) 40,010) 30.40) +5.0 +36.8} +2.1 +30.3 
Utah........ 2,261 167,439} 74.06) +.8|  +i-1) +12.0] +18.0 8. Dak---... | 322) 9,795| 30.42) —7.5|  —5.8| —64.0| —69.0 
eee 51,614) 60.37} +.7) 441.2) +14.3} +29.0 enn. 1... 1,829) 29,058/ 15.89) —2.7/ —1.5| —20.1] —25.5 
Wh Be 8 107| 2,744! 25.64 0 | +.1) $1.9) 415.7 Tex.!@_____.. | 9,000! 242,000)... ...- ees Be A: ae ewes 
_, Seas 6,131) 301,317) 49.15 +.1] +1.6) +4.4 +17.9 Ce | 2,166} 161,972) 74.78 +11.5] +16.6) +12.2 +28.9 
Wash._.._.- 6,447] 630,161} 97.74) +.7| —.2) 46.7, +4.4 i ae a 53,000] ______. ia | Ss reed BES pee 
. ieee 7,233} 289,405, 40.01; —.3) +49.5| —4.4) —1.0 oe 100 2,344) 23.44) —5.7) 5.4) —17.4 —5.6 
i ae 1,935) 198,696, 102.69) +16.4 +10.5) +51.6 +60.9 | ae | 2,011) 78,423; 39.00 7.3) +6.2) +6.7 +13.1 
eee 531| 37,433) 70.50, —.4) 42.3) +4.5) +43.7 ae | 10,927, 764,559] 69.97] +21.9| +18.4| —24.9] —24.7 
| | ,,_ | 2,403 77,169, 32.11] —.9) —2.3| —14.1] —17.4 
Wis Bseawdsss 7,415) 599,003) 80.78) +5.6 +8.1) —25.9 —31.9 
| For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- Wyo........ | 40) 26,531) a a or 
ject to revision. 
% Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on fewer than 100 recipients. 1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
3 Program initiated July 1959 under the Social Security Act amendments of ject to revision. 
58. 2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
4 Decrease of Jess than 0.05 percent. excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only, and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. 
3 Average payment not computed on base of fewer than 50 cases; percentage 
change, on fewer than 100 cases. 
» ‘About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 
5 Partly estimated. 
6 Program initiated July 1959. 
7 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 
8 Not computed; data not comparable. 
9 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 
10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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AID TO THE BLIND 
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MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR JUNE SEPT DEC 


940 —s 1945 i950 = 1955 1958 1959 


* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: beneficiaries 
receiving monthly benefits (current-payment status; data for 
December 1958 not available); annual data represent average 
monthly number. Public assistance: monthly number of recipi- 
ents under all State programs; annual data, average monthly 
number. Unemployment insurance: average weekly number of 
beneficiaries for the month under all State laws (and under 
Federal workers’ program); annual data, average weekly num- 
ber for the year. 


MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT DEC 


i940 63961995) = «I950_~—es«1955 1958 1959 


1 Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow’s or widower’s, 
or parent’s benefit. 

2 Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 

3 Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit pay- 
able to children under age 18. 

4 Disabled workers aged 50-64 or disabled dependent children 
aged 18 or over of retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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